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Military techniques and weapons change with the years, but military princi- 
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follow closely General Gavin's predictions of the char- 
acteristics of future war. Movement by air has been of 
tremendous importance in Korea, and it will be infinitely 
more important if there should be other Koreas or possi- 
bly World War III. In this book you will find the con- 
ceptions of a great commander of airborne troops as to 
how we will employ the idea of air erie: Sagan in the 
future, even as it is helping us now to solve our problems 
in Korea. 
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SOVIET POWER 


By GENERAL AUGUSTIN GUILLAUME 


General Guillaume, French Military Attaché at Moscow 
from 1946 to 1948, was in a unique position to gather 
the facts about Soviet arms and Soviet power. He tells, 
from authentic sources, how Russia fought the war, 
what she fought it with, why she won, when she knew 
Hitler could be beaten, and where lies the secret of 
Russia's might. 

There is much to learn about the factors of strength in 
the Soviet military machine—how and why the Red 
forces have become the world’s greatest challenge. 
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* To the Editors 


Stress the Fundamentals 
To the Editors: 


“It’s Situation No. 2” by General Ran- 
dle in your December issue put the finger 
squarely on our most pressing training 
deficiency. In the clamor for new weap- 
ons and more and heavier supporting fires 
the capabilities of the individual rifleman, 
squad and platoon have not been devel- 
oped to their full potential. A caliber .30 
bullet can kill a man just as dead as a 105 
shell so the relative economy of exacting 
the maximum effectiveness from our small 
arms is self-evident. 


The comparison to the training of = 
athletic team is particularly fitting. 
coach will spend weeks drilling his i 
in the fundamental plays and techniques 
until they develop the maximum coordi- 
nation and skill of which they are capable. 
There are certain basic military plays (not 
necessarily just those enumerated by Gen- 
eral Randle) for the individual squad and 
platoon to which the same approach should 
be made. Unfortunately too many of us 
think that the taking of an objective just 
takes plenty of guts, aggressiveness, and 
an overwhelming preponderance of sup- 
porting fires. 
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Present ATPs and training policies do 
not provide sufficient time or latitude for 
the development of training methods or 
exercises along this line. The principal 
factors are proficiency of the individual in 
the use of his weapon, proper utilization 
of terrain and team work between individ- 
uals and small units. In any tactical situa- 
tion there is a certain combination of 
firepower, use of terrain, and maneuver 
that will insure success. The individual 
soldier, squad and platoon should be so 
thoroughly drilled in the basic plays and 
use of firepower, terrain and maneuver 
that they will automatically and instinc- 
tively do the right thing. 

It is not my intention to belittle or 
underestimate the value of supporting fires, 
but merely to point out that our present 
training methods do not develop the full 
combat capability of our individual weap- 
ons and small units. When the fires of 
our artillery and supporting weapons are 
added to supplement the efforts of small 
units which have been trained to develop 
their full capability then we will begin to 
approach maximum combat effectiveness. 

Mayor CnHarzes G. Kino 
164th Inf Regt 
Camp Rucker, Ala. 


February Cover 
To the Editors: 


Just received my February issue and see 
you identify the gun on the cover as a 
155mm _ howitzer doing night firing in 
Korea. For my part I'd hate to be using 
a proximity fuze on any shell fired from 
“that” howitzer. 

After serving five years with a 155mm 
gun battalion during World War II, I am 
tempted to ask if someone isn’t off base on 
nomenclature. What makes it more dis- 
graceful is that you have editorial assist- 
ants who seem to be artillerymen. 

R. E. SpauLpinc 
5617 Philadelphia Drive 
Dayton 5, Ohio 


e Others besides Mr. Spaulding have 
called our attention to the lamentable and 
inexcusable error of identifying the weapon 
on our February cover as a “155mm how- 
itzer” instead of a “155mm gun.” But to 
Mr. Spaulding let us say that the cover 
was a last-minute selection and the artil- 
lerymen on the staff saw it, but didn’t 
have a chance to check the identifying 
line, dashed off by another member of the 
staff as the linotype operator waited for it. 


Resistance Movements 
To the Editors: 


Colonel Edward A. Raymond in “Peo- 
ple’s War,” in your December issue makes 
some pertinent observations on guerrilla 
warfare. The tone, however, seems to give 
guerrilla warfare the pre-eminent place in 


what is the much larger operation termed 
“Resistance.” In fact, save for a passing 
reference, Colonel Raymond seems to lump 
all the activities of Resistance under guer- 
rilla warfare. 

Julian Amery, in the March 1949 issue 
of The Nineteenth Century, has attempted 
to advance a few general propositions con- 
cerning the theory of the principles of 
Resistance. His definition of Resistance 
may help to place Colonel Raymond’s 
article into perspective: 

“Resistance is the name which we give 
to operations directed against an enemy 
(belligerents, opponents in a cold war, 
malevolent neutrals, etc.) behind his lines, 
by discontented elements . . . The gamut 
of such operations is very wide. It includes 
revolt, guerrilla, sabotage, terrorism, civil 
disobedience, strikes, ‘go-slow’ techniques, 
non-cooperation, the spreading of hostile 
or diversionist propaganda and the har- 
bouring of enemy agents or escaped pris- 
oners . . . Resistance indeed differs from 
revolution (or counter-revolution) only 
insofar as its operations are supported by 
an external Power or conform to the gen- 
eral military and political strategy of that 
Power. By definition, therefore, a Resist- 
ance movement draws its strength and in- 
spiration from two sources: from the local 
forces of which it is composed, and from 
the outside Power which supports it.” 

LizuTENANT RIGHTER 
Madrid, Spain 


Scale-Model Range 
To the Editors: 


In the November issue on page 40, un- 
der the caption “Scale-Model Firing Range” 
a photograph shows men getting forward 
observer training, standing up to make 
their adjustments. This is one method we 
MAAG advisors are not teaching the Chi- 
nese Nationalists. For the observer to be 
taught properly, he ought to be in the 
position he would actually be at an OP 
and not standing above the target. His 
standing position allows him to look over 
the hill that he is firing at. Also if the ter- 
rain board is an actual scale model, there 
should be wires stretched over the terrain 
board for the individual placing the rounds 
to be correct in their location. In this way 
the observer will obtain a truer picture of 
where his rounds land in reference to the 
target. 

Lr. Arnruur H. LinpeMan 
Army Section 
MAAG, Formosa 
c/o PM, Sar Francisco, Cal. 


Noncoms 
To the Editors: 


Reference “What's Wrong With the In- 
fantry” in the January issue, the Sergeant 
did not miss a point. I thank him for his 
courtesy in not laying it on any thicker 
about us officers. I would like him to know 
though, that there are a great many of us 
who quite agree with him, but can’t do a 
thing about it. Unfortunately we are as 
beat down as he is. Our one hope is that 
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Chase Assault Transports are now 
performing, as routine; functions which 
previously were deemed impossibilities — 
the delivery—ready for action, of heavy 
arms and equipment directly to front 
line areas, by landing in small unpre- 
pared fields. 


Recent demonstrations of this new 
technique have proven beyond doubt 
that its potentialities for revolutionizing 
present military concepts are unlimited. 

Chase Assault Transports ruggedly 
built to absorb the withering punishment 
of front line missions, stand alone. 


*cKeD 


there will be enough real noncoms like 
him, plus enough real infantry officers to 
hang on and we may some day be in the 
position to iron it out. As the Sergeant 
wrote, the solution is so simple. The Ma- 
rine Corps has had the answer for years. 
I can only remind him of the motto of a 
real infantryman, General “Vinegar Joe” 
Stilwell: “illegitimi nil carborundum.” 

I would welcome “SFC Armored In- 
fantry” in my outfit any time. 

Major INFANTRY, RA 

Fort Knox, Ky. 


To the Editors: 

Both “Sgt. Chesty” and “SFC Armored 
Infantryman” (January issue) express opin- 
ions I’ve stated many times. In as much 
as I am presently a commissioned officer, 
these opinions have tagged me as being 
“Too mean to mama’s poor little GI.” 

One of the worst brain storms the Gen- 
eral Staff ever had was the one which came 
up with the small, switch-colored stripes. 
In that shuffle we lost the three-stripe ser- 
geant, the man who once just about ran 
the Army. In my first six months of serv- 
ice, I didn’t even know there was anyone 
with more authority. Now we have men 
who automatically, or practically so, make 
corporal, a grade which is now only a high 
ranking PFC (in most outfits they are so 
numerous that they are required to pull 
KP and other fatigue duty). 

I recently served in a command where 
I had two excellent SFCs with six and 
seven years in grade, and more years of 
service while another nearby outfit was 
promoting men with less than a year of 
active duty to master sergeant. And all 
because of the T/O. 

The present set-up is the result of the 
discovery that it is easier to change the 
T/O so as to make an automatic promotion 
than it is to get a fair pay bill. 

We now have, as the Sergeant said, too 
many chiefs. If a man needs $300 a month 
to live on, give it to him, but don’t make 
him a M/Sgt for this purpose. 

Captain L.J.W. 
Jefferson City, Mo.., 


To the Editors: 

“Eyes Right” to your January 1953 issue 
just received and read with great interest. 
After 11 years I still look forward to every 
issue. 

“What's Wrong With the Infantry,” 
was the brightest piece in the January num- 
ber—along with “Iron Discipline Needed” 
(by Sgt. Chesty in “Letters to the Edi- 
tors”), As an ex-first sergeant of an infantry 
company, I'll second both pieces. 

We have far too many chiefs shouting 
orders. A first sergeant used to place a good 
corporal in charge and consider the job 
done. Now, if a corporal is selected, the 
“Old Man,” eager to have an active hand 
in “running” his company, says “Put some 
rank in charge of those men.” So after 
much arguing on the subject of “Who in 
the hell is running this outfit” the corporal 
goes back to cleaning the latrine or sorting 
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laundry and losing a good chance to learn 
and to display his abilities. 

One of my men was up for promotion 
—he refused it because “the men might 
not like me as well.” Instead of being 
busted to private for a remark like that the 
company officers just chuckled and back 
to the personality contest went the en- 
listed men. 

Ex Ist Scr. 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


Combat Engineers 
To the Editors: 

With reference to “What's Wrong with 
the Infantry,” by Sergeant First Class Ar- 
mored Infantryman in the January issue. 

Some of his remarks are true and very 
real. Nevertheless, I think he slighted the 
Engineers when he said that personnel oth- 
er than infantrymen should not get combat 
pay and that it lowers the infantryman’s 
morale. On this particular part I wish to 
elaborate with grave emphasis. 

From personal experience with the Com- 
bat Engineer, I would say his role in the 
modern army is much more important than 
the infantryman’s. Often he has to pre- 
cede the doughboy into enemy territory. 
His job is twofold: first he is an infantry- 
man, then he is an engineer. As you can 
readily see, he is a professional technician 
as well as a fighting man. I should think 
the words “The Combat Engineer” should 


always be written so as to distinguish the 
breed from construction engineers, and that 
he is just as much entitled to combat pay 
as the infantryman. The artilleryman also 
plays an important role in combat. Often 
the opposing force can place deadly and 
accurate artillery into his position which 
leaves him exposed to a considerable de- 
gree. 

Serceant Aucusrus W. Owens 
Hq. Co, 6th Inf Div 
Fort Ord, Cal. 


Sergeants Major 
To the Editors: 


Not too long ago, even in my time of 
service, when the word was passed that 
“The Sergeant Major is in the area,” there 
was a great scramble to put things in order. 
The First Sergeant went slightly crazy. He 
and the company clerk would hurry to 
put all records in order. The Mess Sergeant 
also started moving. Out on the drill field 
the best instructors in the company, en 
listed or commissioned, were put in charge 
of the training routine. No one was idle. 
It was the same with the guard mount. The 
guard would much rather have the Ad- 
jutant inspect than to have that old blan- 
kety-blank of a Sergeant Major do it. Even 
the regimental officers hated to see him 
because he was responsible to two persons: 
the adjutant, and the regimental command 
er! 
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Now, how things have changed! Comes 
the time to get a new Sergeant Major, do 
they pick the senior NCO in the outfit? 
They do not. “Let’s use Corporal Smerk. 
He knows how to type, and he’s up on the 
latest regulations.” So we have a Sergeant 
Major who can’t give a squad right face. 

SFC R.C.M. 
c/o PM, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


24th Division 
To the Editor: 


Could you tell me if it is or would be 
possible to issue me another membership 
card? Someone stole my wallet with my 
pass, ration ‘card, membership card and 
other documents. 

I have enjoyed every issue of our maga- 
zine. I have noticed some very good arti- 
cles on the 24th Division in Korea. I was 
in this Division, serving in the 21st Infan- 
try Regiment, under the leadership of Lt. 
Col. Charles B. Smith, when the Korea 
conflict began. I worked in Battalion $3 
section and | got to know that he was a 
very fine and capable leader. What hap- 
pened in the 4 July 1950 attack on us by 
the North Korean forces in our first battle 
in Korea proved Colonel Smith a splendid 
leader. 

I returned to the United States on 26 
September 1951 and reenlisted for six 
years and returned to Far East Command 
3 October 1951. I am now with the 19th 
Infantry. 

Crt. Epear S. Espiin 
Co F, 19th Infantry 
APO 24, c/o PM 
San Francisco, Cal. 


e We have mailed Corporal Esplin a 
new membership card. 


To the Editors: 


I was somewhat disturbed to read a 
news story in which it was revealed 
that the United States is fast losing ground 
on the cultural front in Japan. 

The reason is that employees of the 
United States prefer attending cocktail 
parties (as many as five or six a week) to 
teaching occasional classes in English and 
democratic procedures to the Japanese who 
are pitifully eager to attend and learn. The 
inevitable consequence is that the whole 
program is falling apart, and we are muff- 
ing a beautiful chance to win friends we 
sorely need. 

An excellent solution can be found in 
Army history. Following the Philippine 
Insurrection the first English language 
schools for che Filipinos were taught by 
Regular Army noncoms. 

It requires no wild flight of the imagi- 
nation to assume that enough reasonably 
literate GIs could be found in Korea to 
keep the cultural program in Japan alive. 
Just ask a few of them if they'd like to 
swap their MIs for grammar texts. 

Captain WituiaM C. Rosinson 
The Madras Pioneer 
Madras, Ore. 
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most modern equipment, you can count on Allis- 
Chalmers MOTOR SCRAPERS, MOTOR WAG- 
ONS, tractors, motor graders and power units to 
meet these requirements. They are designed and built 
to provide top-notch performance and outstanding 
service life, and there is a complete line of Allied 
equipment to take full advantage of their power and 
versatility. 


s. A. 





“With Fortitude and Foresight” 


N his State of the Union Message on 2 February, President Eisenhower de- 

clared that his leadership would apply “American influence in world affairs 
with such fortitude and such foresight that it will deter aggression and even- 
tually secure peace’ and establish a national administration of such integrity 
and efficiency that its honor at home will ensure respect abroad.” 


The direction this foreign policy and governmental administration will take, 


with special reference to the interests of military men, is outlined in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs taken from the President's address. 


Foreign Policy 


UR foreign policy must be clear, consistent and confident. . . . 
The policy we embrace must be a coherent global policy. 
. . » The policy we pursue will recognize the truth that no sin- 
gle country, even one so powerful as ours, can alone defend 
the liberty of all nations threatened by Communist aggression 


from without or subversion within. 


UR policy will be designed to foster the advent of practical 
unity in Western Europe. The nations of that region have 

contributed notably to the effort of sustaining the security of 
the free world. From the jungles of Indo-China and Malaya 
to the northern shores of Europe they have vastly improved 
their defensive strength. . . . 

But the problem of security demands closer cooperation 
among the nations of Europe than has been known to date. 
Only a more closely integrated economic and political system 
can provide the greatly increased economic strength needed to 


maintain both necessary military readiness and respectable liv- 
ing standards, . 

The needed unity of Western Europe manifestly cannot be 
manufactured from without; it can only be created from with- 
in. But it is right and necessary that we encourage Europe's 
leaders by informing them of the high value we place upon 
the earnestness of their efforts toward this goal. 


Korea and the Far East 


N this general discussion of our foreign policy, I must make 
special mention of the war in Korea. 

This war is, for Americans, the most painful phase of Com- 
munist aggression throughout the world. It is clearly a part 
of the same calculated assault that the aggressor is simultan- 
eously pressing in Indo-China and in Malaya, and of the stra- 
tegic situation that manifestly embraces the island of Formosa 
and the Chinese Nationalist forces there. The working out of 
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any military solution to the Korean War will inevitably affect 
all these areas. 

The Administration is giving immediate increased atten- 
tion to the development of additional Republic of Korea 
forces. The citizens of that country have proved their capacity 
as fighting men and their eagerness to take a greater share in 
the defense of their homeland. Organization and training will 
allow them to do so. Increased assistance to Korea for this 
purpose conforms fully to our global policies. 

In June 1950, following the aggressive attack on the Re- 
public of Korea, the United States Seventh Fleet was in- 
structed both to prevent attack upon Formosa and also to in- 
sure that Formosa should not be used as a base of operations 
against the Chinese Communist mainland. 

... there is no longer any logic or sense in a condition that 
required the United States Navy to assume defensive respon- 
sibilities on behalf of the Chinese Communists, thus permitting 
those Communists with greater impunity, to kill our soldiers 
and those of our United Nations allies, in Korea. 

I am therefore, issuing instructions that the Seventh Fleet 
no longer be employed to shield Communist China. This order 
implies no aggressive intent on our part... . 


Military Policy 


go labor for peace in Korea and in the world imperatively 
demands the maintenance by the United States of a strong 
fighting service ready for any contingency. 

Our problem is to achieve adequate military strength within 
the limits of endurable strain upon our economy. To amass 
military power without regard to our economic capacity would 
be to defend ourselves against one kind of disaster by invit- 
ing another. 


Both military and economic objectives demand a single 
national military policy, proper coordination of our armed 
services, and effective consolidation of certain logistics func- 
tions. 

We must eliminate waste and duplication of effort in the 
armed services, 

We must realize clearly that size alone is not sufficient. 


The biggest force is not necessarily the best force—and we 
want the best. 


We must not let traditions or habits of the past stand in 
the way of developing an efficient military force. All mem- 
bers of our forces must be ever mindful that they serve 
under a single flag and for a single cause. 

We must effectively integrate our armament programs and 
plan them in such careful relation to our industrial facilities 
that we assure the best use of our manpower and our materials. 

Because of the complex technical nature of our military or- 
ganization and because of the security reasons involved, the 
Secretary of Defense must take the initiative and assume the 
responsibility for developing plans to give our nation maxi- 
mum safety at minimum cost. Accordingly, the new Secretary 
of Defense and his civilian and military associates will, in the 
future, recommend such changes in present laws affecting our 
defense activities as may be necessary in order to clarify re- 
sponsibilities and improve the total effectiveness of our defense 
effort. 

This effort must always conform to policies laid down 
in the National Security Council. 

The statutory function of the National Security Council is 
to assist the President in the formulation and coordination of 
significant domestic, foreign, and military policies required 
for the security of this nation. In these days of tension, it is 
essential that this central body have the vitality to perform 


effectively its statutory role. I propose to see that it does so. 


W* must be strong in arms. We must be strong in the source of all our arma- 
ment—our productivity. We all—workers and farmers, foremen and finan- 


ciers, technicians and builders—all must produce, produce more, and produce 


yet more. 


We must be strong, above all, in the spiritual resources upon which all else 


depends... . 
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Army specialists and Dodge engineers teamed up in 
designing the trucks which Dodge supplies for military 
use in the front lines. 

In building these vehicles Dodge has full appreciation 
of its responsibility to the fighting men who use them 


Dodge-built ambulance, %4-ton, 4 x 4 
unit. Dependability is an important 
reason why so many Dodge ambulances 


. knows that each unit must carry out its assignment 
without failure under the most rugged conditions. 


So, you will find that exceptional dependability is built 
into every Dodge cargo carrier, ambulance, telephone 
maintenance truck. 

You can be sure that Dodge, as a partner with the 
Army, is giving the men at the front the best equip- 
ment that can be built . . . trucks they can depend upon 
when the chips are down. 


are given the assignment of evacuating 
the wounded from combat areas. 


Right for the job... 
in peace or war 


Dodge Cargo Carrier, sturdy %4- 
ton, 4 x 4 unit for transporting 
materiel and personnel. Powerful 
and dependable, the Cargo Carrier 
is built to operate under toughest 
front-line conditions. 


Cable Splicer and Telephone In- 
stallation and Maintenance 
Truck, another 34-ton, 4 x 4 truck 
built by Dodge. Its job is install- 
ing and maintaining vital com- 
munications lines. 


DODGE 20d” TRUCKS 
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THE TRUCK AND THE SOLDIER 


Where is the Mobility? 


} we ultimate measure of impedimenta is what it 
does for the combat soldier. Army trucks lay 
claim to two distinctions. They bring him his ammo 
and chow, and on occasion save his dogs. The 
soldier's complaint against the trucks, a consequence 
of “late chow” and “tired dogs,” is that too often 
they do neither very well. 

Much of the soldier’s grudge against the truck 
is born of familiarity. “You'll break a leg getting 
in them and the ride will wreck your spinal col- 
umn.” It means little to him that trucks are the 
basis of the Army’s mobility. The six-by-six is a 
clumsy piece of GI machinery, eternally crowding 
the roads, but usually in the service of someone else. 
If the soldier had his way he'd probably give every 
man a jeep. 

The Army seems to want to do it better—or at 
least bigger. It has gone after mobility as though 
the ultimate was to provide a truck for every man— 
whether or not the man has a destination. The 
ratio of trucks to troops in World War II reached 
a figure approximately the same (one to five) as 
the per capita ownership of automobiles in the 
United States. 

Still the soldier walked. 

Private A. Kinback rested his SOP pound pack 
at bottleneck crossroads and watched the trucks roll 
by. All seemed in priority rush, going one way 
and another, but very few appeared to have loads. 
“They got an awful lot of trucks,” observed A. Kin- 
back. “Whose are they?” 

“They're ours,” snapped Sergeant Blow. “They 
support us. There are prime movers for the artil- 
lery, transporters for the tanks, vans for the shops, 
cargo trucks for the basic loads, ambulances for 
the wounded, jeeps for the important and the lucky, 
and wreckers to keep the others on the road.” 

Private A. Kinback kept the obvious question to 
himself and stretched out leisurely against his pack. 
“I think I'll just wait around for a bus, Sarge.” 


OBILITY is one of those intangibles open to 
many interpretations. Someone has described 
it as “the ability to move by organic means” Cin 
this sense, a man with two good feet). Someone 


ae 
7 . 


else has described it as “the ability of a unit to move 
at one time” (this could mean two platoons on foot 
and the third in trucks). The regulations have 
clarified it as “the ability of a unit to move at one 
time by organic transport” (that is, everyone aboard 
a truck regardless of how fast or how far they're 
going). But the real implications of mobility de- 
pend on how you look at it. 

Based on experience alone, the foot soldier would 
never guess that in the infantry division there is 
about one truck for every seven or eight men. Of 
the division's 2,500 vehicles, only a small portion 
are tanks and armored vehicles. One thousand are 
jeeps and another thousand are general-pur 
trucks of the %4- and 2%-ton varieties. Most of fa 
vehicles have special tasks or assigned loads of am- 
munition and equipment so that comparatively few 
are used in troop hauling. When the division moves 
on its own, mustering every vehicle it has, at least 
one-third of the troops have to walk or wait for a 
shuttle. In this sense, so far as troop movements are 
concerned, the division is at best only about sixty- 
five per cent mobile. 

Yet it requires only 270 additional motors (about 
one-tenth of division vehicle strength) to transport 
the troops who normally walk, and thus make the 
division completely mobile. In this sense, before 
adding the extra motors, the division is about ninety 
per cent mobile. 

Practical G4s seldom plan on using vehicles for 
just one lift. Three trips per day are about mini- 
mum, and all the factors of time, distance, rate of 
movement and capacity for load are considered. 
Based on these variables it is possible for the divi- 
sion to move itself under most conditions, and 
within reasonable time limitations, without addi- 
tional trucks. In this sense, based on average 
transportation factors alone, the division is more 
than one hundred per cent mobile. 

So, depending on how you look at it, a division 
may be less than 65 per cent, approximately 90 per 
cent, or more than 100 per cent mobile. Of course, 
none of these is correct, for practical mobility is not 
so much how many trucks you have, but how well 
you use them. Not so much the size of your truck- 
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ing force, but its ability to deliver loads. 
Practical mobility, the dog-tired soldier 
will tell you, often approaches zero. 


_—— a big gap between the low 
mobility which the soldier knows and 
the potential mobility which the plan- 
ners claim. Where are these trucks? 
Somewhere between division head- 
quarters and the rifle company the trucks 
seem to get lost. Somewhere at about 
regiment they seem to get all tied up. 
Every time a truck is running empty, 
every time it waits for a load, every 
time a shop truck becomes a stationary 
shop, every time a truck is concealed 
in bivouac, every time a prime mover 
waits for a gun to be towed, every time 
a vehicle is back for repair, every time 
a truck runs a message that could have 
been telephoned or radioed, every time 
the wheels stop rolling, valuable mo- 
bility is lost. In many cases this “waste” 
is predicated on military necessity- 
trucks must be available to move guns 
on a moment's notice, traveling shops 
and rolling dumps are often essential to 
quick movement, service and repair are 
required if vehicles are to be kept rolling. 
For practical purposes, however, these 
represent lost transport strength. 


E have, numerically, enough trucks. 

They just happen at times to be go 
ing when they should be coming; com 
ing when they should be going. It's 
largely a matter of control, Or, as any 
good taxi dispatcher might put it, hav- 
ing the cabs on the spot when the calls 
come In. 

There are those who will debate the 
merits of organic transport over centrally 
controlled transportation. There are those 
who will debate the other side of the 
issue. Both will be wrong. The solu- 
tion to this, as in many things, lies in 
taking a balanced course. A _ simple 
formula can be provided: free the organic 
trucks to the organic needs; pool the 
service trucks for the common needs. 

Every military unit should have 
enough, but no more transport than is 
required to fill its constant and recurring 
needs, Every major organization should 
have sufficient transport, pooled at the 
higher level, to meet emergency and 
peak load requirements wherever they 
may occur. The division has enough 
transportation to fill both requirements, 
and only the distribution would seem 
to require alteration. 

One division G4 has a solution: “We 
should seriously examine the question 
of reorganizing the transport in the 
division. I believe this should be accom- 
plished without adding to the over-all 
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vehicle strength of the combat division. 

“In my opinion we want a truck bat- 
talion of at least four companies. Al- 
though the vehicles for this unit would 
be obtained by drawing on excess motors 
in various division units, it would act 
to increase the over-all mobility in two 
ways: it would release critical regimental 
motors for troop movements and supply 
in forward areas; it would provide the 
command with a service pool of trucks 
to employ at the point of greatest de- 
mand. 

“I have already provisionally organized 
my trucks, and I'm selling the idea of 
a ‘Division Transportation Battalion’ 
with all that the name implies. 

“The General seems receptive . . .” 


hie since the motor vehicle replaced 
the horse and the escort wagon drawn 
by four mules, there has been conflict 
over whether we should concentrate on 
getting a better horse for tactical maneu- 
ver or a bigger wagon for transporting 
troops and supplies. Such an elemental 
problem need never have arisen had 
not the horse (the power unit) been 
inseparably bound to the wagon (the 
cargo body) with the adoption of the 
standard military truck. 

“This comes from confusing horses 
with mules,” says the old cavalry ser- 
geant. Some of the same people who 
would never have thought of playing 
polo mounted on a mule, or of putting 
a pinto pony to an escort wagon, selected 
the 2¥%-ton, 6x6 truck as a compromise 
of the many military requirements, and 
as the solution to all the Army’s trans- 
port needs. 

This was, ostensibly, a victory for 
the horse people in that six drive wheels 
was quite a bit of horse, but 24% tons 
was a mighty small wagonload. Never- 
theless, the old work horse did pretty 
well in World War II and it got a lot 
of credit. It’s still doing all right on the 
poor roadways of Korea, and we'll prob- 
ably have it with us, in one model or 
another, for some time to come. 

In checking up, however, we find 
that it never was really satisfactory in 
either its strictly tactical or its strictly 
supporting role. It fitted those border- 
line conditions represented by secondary 
roads in the near-rear, bux as a terrain 
crawler up where the going got really 
tough, or as a highway runner along 
the MSRs, it wasn’t everything to be 
desired by a long shot. 

“It would seem,” says the old cavalry 
sergeant, “that part of this problem 
could be met by separating the horses 
from the mules.” Practical commercial 
truckers, schooled in competitive enter- 


prise, learned long ago that the impor- 
tance of the truck lies in its adaptability 
to a variety of uses. It would be incon- 
ceivable to them that a large trucking 
firm (the Army is the largest in the 
world) would use the same vehicle 
for passenger transport, for door-to-door 
package deliveries, and for long-distance 
hauling. 

Final evaluation of any vehicle must 
be made on the basis of some measure 
of performance to weight. The great 
power and weight of the six-by-six, as 
compared to its miniature load capacity, 
has had far-reaching effects on military 
operations; effects which have tended 
to snowball theater logistical problems. 
For when load space is mk you re- 
quire more trucks to do a given job; more 
trucks mean increased trafhc; increased 
trafhc means faster road deterioration; 
this results in ever-growing demands for 
maintenance; all these add up to more 
personnel, more supplies to support those 
personnel, and more vehicles to carry 
those supplies . . . in a never-ending 
spiral. 

“Perhaps,” says the old cavalry ser- 
geant, “this could be largely overcome 
by separating the mules from the wag- 
ons.” Experienced commercial truckers 
discovered some time ago that for econo- 
my and effectiveness you couldn't beat 
the tractor-semitrailer combination. Not 
only does it provide a greater payload- 
to-vehicle-weight ratio, but unlimited 
variety and flexibility can be achieved 
in the disconnected semitrailer. The 
tractor, running free from a_ specific 
cargo body, can come and go, deliver a 
load and pick up another, make a run 
and be ready for a second, during the 
time one of its semitrailers is waiting 
for a load. 

Military applications of the princi- 
ple have long been known, but have 
been attempted only on a limited scale. 
Transportation heavy-truck companies 
(equipped with 5-ton tractors and 10- 
ton semitrailers) are able to relay loads 
forward with a speed and efficiency not 
equaled by the truck companies with 242- 
ton trucks. But large-scale, rear-to-front 
use of tractor-trailers (such as was pro- 
posed in World War II to speed am- 
munition supply) was aborted by the 
apologists of the single standard straight 
truck. 

What seems to be needed by the 
Army today is at least two separate 
standards—light and maneuverable off- 
road troop vehicles; fast and economical 
cargo tractor-trailers. To put it another 
way: less truck and _ proportionately 
more load space; fewer trucks, more road 
space and better trucking service. 
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WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


Is our military vehicle program 
just going “round and round’’? 


Major Paul Hunt 


WONDER what has happened to the Army’s 

good old standard automotive equipment. It looks 
like we are caught in a circle of changes with no 
definite goal in sight and no point from which to 
start correcting errors. 

In 1945 several desirable goals were established. 
Now in 1953, we review the “progress” that’s been 
made and wonder if the 1945 goals are still desirable 
or whether they have become a confused dream 
that would make even a Buck Rogers enthusiast 
scream for help. 

Let’s look at the record and see just where we 
are toward accomplishing our 1945 goals. 

The first major problem was cross-country mo- 
bility. The major deterrents to mobility in our 
World War II wheeled vehicles were concluded to 
be high-pressure tires, slow on-the-spot waterproof 
ing, and underpowered vehicles. 

To simplify, let’s consider the Army's 2%-ton 
cargo carrier. World War I] GMCs were basically 
civilian trucks with some modifications for military 
use. These trucks were equipped with high-pressure 
tires because they were physically easy to handle, 
cheap, and very efficient. The truck could keep 
rolling even if one of a set of duals went flat. Then 
the idea of the low-pressure tire was raised and 
some were used on many old GMCs. This modifi- 
cation was not greeted with enthusiasm by users 
because they lost the valuable characteristics of the 
small tire, and had little apparent increase in cross- 
country mobility. 





Mayor Paut Hunt, Artillery, is on the staff of the 
Department of Motors, The Artillery School, Fort 
Sill. Like all other articles in Comsat Forces 
Journat (see contents page), this one does not nec- 
essarily reflect the opinions of the Department of 
Defense, the Department of the Army, the military 
organization of which the author is a member, the 
Association of the U. S. Army, or the editors of 
Comsat Forces Journat. 
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In 1950-51 when the interim vehicles appeared 
they had low-pressure tires. Again they proved 
unsatisfactory due to the reduction of space in the 
cargo bed, difficulty in handling, and lack of ability 
to keep rolling if one tire went flat. Now most of 
our wheeled vehicles in future production will be 
equipped once again with dual, high pressure tires. 
“Around and around she goes and where she stops, 
nobody knows.” 

The World War If GMC truck could be water- 
proofed in 15 or 20 man-hours, using a kit. Then 
the Reo M34 was issued, completely waterproofed 
at the factory. Next, the GMC M135 came out. It 
requires the use of a kit, but still all units, such as 
the starter and distributor, were waterproofed at 
the factory. Now, we will accept vehicles that will 
be waterproofed with a kit very similar to that used 
with World War II vehicles. It begins to look like 


a game of “ring around the rosie.” 


_ phcwhpaghator atone of parts and acces 
sories is another term dear to maintenance person- 
nel. True enough, parts from the World War II 
GMC had little interchange with other trucks, such 
as the %4- and %-ton trucks, but within the 2%-ton 
class, there was a good deal of interchange. Now 
look! We have the World War II GMC, the Reo, 
the Studebaker, and the GMC M135, plus present 
authority to use civilian type vehicles in many 
units, and all of these are within the 24%-ton cargo 
class. Has parts supply been simplified? Hardly. 
There have been many comments and some little 
work accomplished to step up the power of our 
2%-ton trucks. The World War Il GMC had 104 
horsepower, the GMC M135 has 145 horsepower. 
Now we all. have seen the old GMC stuck but we 
also saw it tow a 105mm howitzer through South 
Pacific jungles, across Omaha Beach, through the 
Hiirtgen Forest, and it kept rolling. We have not 
changed the weight of the 105mm howitzer, but 
the power plant has been increased by 41 hp. Why? 





Ease of maintenance is a cry that has 
gone up every time anyone starts to out- 
line vehicle characteristics. Have we ac 
complished much along that line in the 
last ten years? Let’s look again at the 
new GMC M135 and see if it is easy to 
maintain: ; 

To remove a spark plug takes a special 
wrench. If you want to check ignition 
timing, you must have special adapters 
for your testing equipment. If the 


One Answer to ‘‘Where Are We Going”’ Is 


breaker points in the distributor need 
replacing, you replace the complete dis- 
tributor and coil assembly. Trouble- 
shooting is a slow, difficult procedure 
because every connection is a sealed, 
waterproofed unit. Does all of this spell 
ease of maintenance? 

In this piece, I have tried to stay away 
from our more complex vehicles, such 
as cargo tractors, self-propelled artillery 
pieces, and tanks, because the questions 


become even more confusing about them. 

I have steered clear of the cost prob- 
lem as much as possible because there 
we must consider labor cost, material 
cost and inflation. 

I just wonder whether our goal for 
automotive equipment is very clear. Few 
of these questions are new. There is 
undoubtedly a clear-cut answer for each 
of them, but many soldiers are asking: 
“Just where are we going?” 





HOW DO WE ROLL? 


Lieutenant Colonel John H. Davis 


T the end of World War II there was 

a strong sentiment in the Army for 
extremely mobile, versatile wheeled 
transport vehicles of revolutionary de- 
sign. Research and development went 
to work and the results were vehicles 
with wondrous go-ability. They were 
called Cross Country Carriers and lived 
up to the name. They were as easy to 
ride in as the Sante Fe Chief, they had 
the go qualities of a mule, high axle 
clearance, phenomenal sealed _ brakes 
that ignored dust, mud and salt water, 
and speed and power comparable to the 
latest motor cars. These superlative 





Lr. Cor. Joun H. Davis, Ordnance 
Corps, is on duty in the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance. 


land transports (you can’t call them 
trucks) were a delight to motor sergeants. 
And infantrymen (who know all there 
is to know about riding in trucks) found 
them to their liking. 

To round out this story we must 
know what was going on in the realm of 
trucks for the ZI and ComZ. It was 
thought by many that the complication 
and extra cost of all-wheel drive and 
other features considered peculiar to tac- 
tical trucks might be unnecessary in 
the Communications Zone or Zone of 
Interior and that in those areas com- 
mercial or semi-tactical trucks could 
be used. 

Now you can see the emergence of 
a pattern: Cross Country Carriers for 
the tactical units and a watered-down 
tactical truck for everyone else. 


Cross Country Carrier, 2'/2 ton, 6x6, T-51 


If the CCCs (I'll call the Cross 
Country Carriers that to save space) 
were so good and the rear area needs 
were such that the gleaming beauties 
fresh from Detroit could fill the bill, 
everything was hunky-dory. But was 
it? 


IE know that the United Nations 

forces in Korea are not blessed with 
CCCs. In June of 1950 our plans had to 
be speeded up to meet a very real shoot- 
ing conflict and the potential threat of a 
great war. But even before this emer- 
gency it was becoming apparent that 
the combination of Cross Country Car- 
rier and non-tactical motor trucks was 
not exactly the last word. Several things 
were out of kilter. 

For one thing, the Cross Country Car- 
riers were so good they cost too much. 
Partly because they ate up critical ma- 
terials such as aluminum-copper-molyb- 
denum in quantities and required many 
man-hours of high-priced labor to ma- 
chine and assemble them. 

Also it turned out to be untrue that 
all-wheel drive is unnecessary in the 
average communications zone. In an 
ideal ComZ our highways would be 
paved and kept in perfect repair at all 
times. It would never snow and enemy 
air would never mess up our routes with 
bombs. And ComZ would never have 
to furnish vehicles to tactical units in 
forward areas. 

But the real hard facts are that while 
ComZ vehicles may not need all-wheel 
drive or tactical features more than a 
few times in a life of routine hauling 
but when they are needed the need is 
real and earnest. For want of a nail. . . 
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It is for a very good reason that the mis- 
sion is always stated in the estimate of 
the situation, re-stated in the _intelli- 
gence estimate, and is a vital part of the 
operations order. The mission of a Com- 
munications Zone must transcend all 
other considerations. Support of for- 
ward units must be assured. 

Is all this an answer to the question of 
whether today’s wheeled vehicles meet 
our needs and are the best we can do at 
this time? In part it is. The Cross 
Country Carriers did meet their design 
goal; they proved to be outstanding in 
performance but we could not accept 
the penalties of high cost and critical 
materials. 

The elimination of the Cross Coun- 
try Carrier had to be followed with 
something realistic and possible. This 
became increasingly more important be- 
cause of Korea and the obsolescence of 
war-weary trucks of 1941-45. New goals 
of design had to be set. A basis was 
established with the following criteria: 
reliability, produceability, mobility, cost 
and supportability. 

These five baselines for vehicle con- 
struction are not unlike the ones used in 
creating the Cross Country Carriers, but 
the emphasis was different. Let’s see 
where and how. 

Reliability, or dependability, were just 
as desirable in the Cross Country Car- 
riers as in our present cargo trucks. A 
high tensile alloy can give structural 
integrity to a highly stressed part or an 
unusual design can be used—torsion bar 
suspension, for example. Thus, the re- 
liability could be built-in. But in a 
tactical vehicle which at least tends to 
assume the basic configuration of con- 
ventional trucks, this reliability or “fail- 
ure to fail” can be obtained by what we 
call “overdesign.” The degree of over- 
design is a result of engineering compu- 
tations as applied to tactical maneuvers 
in various types of terrain and with 
varying loads. It is often said that a 
design that gives us more capability than 
the vehicle demands, creates a waste 
which, when multiplied by the number 
we produce, becomes a drain on the 
national economy. This like almost any 
other similar statement is compounded 
of both truth and buncembe. If a group 
of our most eminent vehicle designers 
were told to create a truck whose load 
capability would be no greater than 
three tons, and with clearly defined 
speed, mobility and other characteristics, 
there would be a fair degree of unanim- 
ity in their approach. But suppose that 
many of the design assumptions were 
as intangible as “average cross-country 
operation.” Maximum load would be 
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put at three tons but in an emergency 
the load would be all that could be piled 
on. Actually tactical vehicles put into 
mass production get their final design 
from test operations by Ordnance and 
the various Army Field Forces boards. 
These tests reach a compromise as to 
how much “overdesign” shall be in- 
cluded. Frequently a few relatively 
minor changes will greatly enhance the 
capability of a piece of automotive 
equipment. But a most important point 
is that when such a change is made the 
ability of the truck to perform reliably 
at lesser loads or conditions is vastly 
increased. 

Is produceability an important factor? 


We all like to think that U.S. produc- 
tion is so vast that it can produce virtu- 
ally any quantity of anything. In real- 
ity the old bottleneck of machine tools 
is always a compelling factor. Here 
again if we examine the case of the 
Cross Country Carriers versus tactical 
cargo trucks, we see that our capability 
of producing large quantities of CCCs 
just didn’t exist in 1950 and to get the 
trucks we had to have quickly we had 
to turn to the factories already tooled 
up to manufacture something usable. 

It is just as obvious that the trends 
will be reflected in future tactical ve- 
hicles. Already one 2¥-ton, 6x6 truck 
has automatic transmission while the 








HOW THE MAJOR COMPONENTS OF THE ARMY’S 
WHEELED VEHICLES HAVE BEEN STANDARDIZED 
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Truck, cargo, 2'4 ton, 6x6, XM-211—with hydramatic transmission 








HOW THE NUMBER OF “BASIC VEHICLES” IN THE 
ARMY’S WHEELED VEHICLE FLEET HAS BEEN REDUCED 
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‘This is an arbitrary listing of “basic vehicles’’ of World War II vintage. At least one 
Ordnance Corps’ chart lists 28 “basic vehicles.”’ 








5-ton, 6x6 trucks all have power steer- 
ing. It is entirely probable that in a few 
years the inclusion of a conventional 
sliding gear transmission in a tactical 
truck might require extensive tooling 
that would place it beyond our reach. 
This doesn’t mean that we would be 
unable to produce such special material. 
Given the time (which we won't have) 
and the priority (which probably will go 
elsewhere) these world of tomorrow 
vehicles could be produced today. 

Mobility was the cardinal principle of 
the Cross Country Carrier. No compro- 
mises were accepted that would reduce 
that characteristic. High-flotation single 
tires were used to get it through mud 
and over bad terrain. The tire sizes and 
suspension were so contrived to provide 
lots of clearance under the vehicle. 
Independent suspension with torsion bar 
springing helped to give the clearance. 
Cabs were over engines to shorten truck 
lengths so that airborne movement was 
improved as that too is a part of mobil- 
ity. Powerful engines drove into auto- 
matic transmissions to provide the bril- 
liant performance that is always a basic 
element of mobility. As the fleet of new 
tactical cargo trucks was developed it 
was inevitable that the experience of 
builders, designers and users of Cross 
Country Carriers was applied in part. 

An example was the use of single tires 
on the 2%-ton and 5-ton trucks when 
they were first produced. Then as pro- 
duction continued and user experience 
was gained it was decided that dual tires 
did not reduce mobility enough to coun- 
ter the gain that they provided in cargo 
space, convenience and reduction in 
roadside tire changes. So the trucks 
were equipped with dual tires whose 
inherent cross-country ability is less, ac- 
cording to many authorities, than single 
tires. But it must be conceded that 
dual tires put more rubber on the ground 
than singles and thus reduce ground 
pressure. Such high cross-country speeds 
as the Cross Country Carriers could 
achieve were seldom if ever used so it 
became possible to use engines of lower 
horsepower and still get a good level of 
performance. 

Mobility also includes certain con- 
veniences, such as fording ability, quick- 
starting help, and other devices. Recall 
that we said that ComZ trucks prob- 
ably didn’t need all of the features of 
tactical trucks? Well, these are some of 
the features they can do without. But 
since a manufacturer can’t foresee where 
a truck is going, nor can the average 
depot, it surely isn’t practical to provide 
trucks from the production line both 
with and without these devices since it 
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would cost nearly as much to keep them 
off a truck as to put them on. However, 
they are available in kits and their instal- 
lation is not difficult. So it seems that 
we have actually compromised our mo- 
bility to a certain extent. The real 
point to consider is whether the tactical 
ability of combat units has been reduced 
seriously. And further, whether it is bet: 
ter to have a truck with less go-ability 
or to be entitled to (but not have) the 
last word in wheeled vehicles. 

Cost was mentioned before as being 
primarily a consideration of man-hours 
rather than materia!s or dollars. Produc- 
tion capability and cost are very closely 
interwoven. The need for special and/or 
additional machine tools can be reck- 
oned as a need for man-hours of the 
most critical type at a most inappropriate 
time. This consideration only serves to 
emphasize that it frequently becomes a 
question of which shall we have: fancy 
trimmings and few trucks or large num- 
ber of trucks now. 

The last element in the design criteria 
was supportability. This is a term 
dreamed up to include ease of mainte- 
nance, reduction of the time the truck 
is in the shop, and minimum needs for 
parts. Maybe it ought be called 
maintainability. A truck that breaks 
down const intly has no reliability. Here 
again the Cross Country Carriers pro- 
vided invaluable data from a standpoint 
of support. They were carefully engi- 
neered to provide easy, simple mainte- 
nance or lack of a need for maintenance, 
which is still better. Much of what was 
learned on these vehicles was applied to 
our present trucks. All of the new trucks 
ride good. A pretty strong statement, 
but true. Ride in a %4-ton truck M38Al 
(jeep to you) and see how much more 
comfortable it is than the old MB or 
GPW series of jeeps. The incidence of 
“sacro-iliacitis” is ging down. 

Did we meet our design goals in the 
trucks we have now? Partly. We com- 
promised some goals to make them fit 
the bounds of economy and production 
and yet meet our needs. If you ask of 
what value were the Cross C ountry Car- 
riers if our present vehicles meet the 
need, let me tell you what the Cross 
Country Carriers contributed. Many of 
developments i in the Cross Country Car- 
riers show up in the present trucks. 
Items too costly for our new cargo trucks 
are still being examined and tested with 
the hope that its cost may come down so 
we can afford it. As I mentioned earlier 
what is unusual and costly now may be- 
come available and necessary before long. 
When that happens we must be prepared 


to make the change. 
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A CONDENSED LISTING OF BODY TYPES 


Utility Trucks 


Cargo Personnel ('% ton) 
Command (% ton) 

Panel (% to 1% ton) 
Carry-all (% ton) 


Ambulances 


Front line (Y% to % ton) 
Field (% ton) 


Cargo Trucks 
Weapons carrier (% ton) 


Cargo Personnel (% to 2' 
ton) 


Cargo Prime Mover (1' to 10 
ton) 
Long (std) (1% to 10 ton) 
Extra long (1 to 10 ton) 


Van Trucks 


Cargo (2% to 10 ton) 
Shop (2 to 5 ton) 
Medical (2 ton) 
Expansible (2% to 5 ton) 
Dump Trucks (2 to 15 ton) 
Truck Tractors (1 2 to 15 ton) 
Wrecker Trucks 
Crane Trucks 


Tank Trucks 
Fuel (1% to 10 ton) 
Water (2' ton) 
Maintenance Trucks 


Telephone (% to 2‘ ton) 
Light Maintenance (% ton) 


Amphibious Trucks (% to 10 ton) 
Chassis Types (as required) 
Standard wheel base 
Long wheel base 
Extra long wheel base 
Single and dual tires 


Special Purpose Trucks 


All types; as required 
by using services 





Truck, cargo, 10 ton, 8x8, T-57 
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A Transportation truck company moves combat troops from the beachhead to the 
front. Below: Maintenance check point of the 42d Transportation Truck Company. 


3| .E MAINTENANCE MADE ’EM ROLL 


How one outfit in Korea kept their trucks going 








Lt. Col. Waldon C. Winston 


N 1 January 1951, the 52d Transportation Truck 

Battalion in Korea was engaged in an around-the- 
clock operation that didn’t permit any but essential 
repairs and major overhauls. Time and space factors 
hadn’t exactly favored monthly maintenance and 
6,000-mile checks during the four months the 52d 
had been in Korea. Furthermore, when we came 
out of North Korea our vehicles were battered from 
a half dozen dock and beach loadings and unload- 
ings. 

With temperatures around 20 degrees Fahren- 
heit, there was an inclination to disregard good 





maintenance practices. However, it was gratifying ae Be , =e “ 
to read in the reports of company and platoon ofh- ey NO 2 ge? 
cers of the truck companies of how they kept up or 
their daily siaiaieniiaen and brought their faaila Su a Q)Chect differential 
out of I lagaru and Hoto-ri. They didn't lack pride | | pChECK transmission 
in their equipment, but spare parts shortage and se 
exhausting hours at the wheel were reflected in the a Sik, iG transrerCace 
overall conditions of the trucks. ae oil eid a ‘y 
All three of the Battalion’s companies (377th, . Mey “A ChARK Pillow Riock ™ @. 
513th, and 515th Transportation Truck Companies ) ) = 
were on the road on New Years Eve when the "2 ' 
Communists threatened in the vicinity of Wonju. ' 
All-night driving from Ulsan was necessary to make ; 
contact with the 7th Infantry Division unit which : 
we were to move shortly after daylight. Drivers had 
to eat their New Year's turkey on the run. CI re- / 
quired one unit to feed their drivers from a roster as . 


they reported back from each turn-around to make 
sure that each man got his New Year's turkey.) I 
got back to my own rear CP only four times in the 


du F 
next 30 days. er » ee ; 
Fe . ‘ ee) By 
“2 > Sue ges 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL Wa.Lpon C. Winston, Infan- 


> r . a a s 

try, commanded the 52d Transportation Truck Bat et wi : 
talion in Korea for many months. He is now on Be Fe os 5 
duty in California. nS ; : 
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An MP points the way for a jeep coming out of the combat zone. 


We hauled the 7th Infantry Division 
from the Yongchon-Hayang-Sinnyong 
vicinity to the Yongju- Tanyang-Chechon 
area and left them while we returned 
for additional loads. Later on, as Gen- 
eral Ridgway’s “Operation Killer” got un- 
der way, we hauled ammunition from 
Yongchon to the gun positions in Wonju. 
Because of congested road conditions, our 
turn-around covered about 300 miles (see 
sketch) with a few side trips thrown in. 
Our return was a non-stop trip over icy 
mountainous passes and trafhic-congested 
narrow roads. On the first trip we left 
Chechon at 0800 and drove continu- 
ously except for forced halts at check 
points in the Hamchang Pass until 0200 
the next morning. Drivers were rotated, 
the trucks were refueled and checked, 
and a few hours later they repeated the 
turn-around to Chechon, with a night 
trip non-stop on their return which de- 
toured them from Hamchang-Yechon- 
Andong and back to Yongchon. 

The continual demands on the Bat- 
talion’s vehicles increased our mainte- 
nance problems. A disabled truck might 
be 150-170 miles away from homebase, 
alone, and with little assistance in sight. 

An experience a few months earlier, 
while we were still at Inchon, suggested 
a solution. Corporal Carl H. Kimbrall 
was driving the battalion wrecker when 
he came upon a disabled truck belonging 
to one of my companies. He arranged a 
double-tow consisting of the disabled 
truck and the welding trailer he was 
towing. With this 40-foot trailer job, 
Kimbrall drove 170 miles, wheeling his 
rig around tight U-turns, over narrow 
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mountainous roads, over rickety bridges 
and through deep river fords to bring the 
crippled vehicle safely home. This ex- 
perience fathered a policy designed to 
save trucks and time. I directed that if 
a truck became disabled, the next truck 
following would tow it to the next unit, 
no matter what the distance. No truck 
of the 52d would be left out overnight. 

Once when a 6x6, loaded with am- 
munition, was disabled at the approach 
to the bombed-out Andong bridge, | 
commandeered a 7th Infantry Division 
Ordnance wrecker and had the disabled 
truck towed forward to Yongju. There 
we found that repair parts were unavail- 
able. My friend, Lieutenant Colonel 
Paul Oswald, G4 of the 7th Division, 
warned Ordnance not to tow the dis- 
abled truck any farther. I asked him 
what he would do about the ammuni- 
tion. It would have to be unloaded, he 
said; you don’t tow disabled vehicles 
forward. I agreed with that, but I 
thought the ammunition should go for- 
ward no matter what happened to the 
truck. 

“T'll take the truck off your hands on 
the other side of the mountain, if your 
wrecker can get it through the Tanyang 
Pass,” I told him. This was unorthodox, 
to be sure, but traffic here was one way 
—forward—and I had no idea when we 
could evacuate the truck if we left it 
behind. 

The wrecker driver must have had a 
hell of a time towing that disabled truck 
across the hazardous mountain pass to 
Tanyang, but he delivered it. A few 
hours later the small detachment I had 


there salvaged a part from another 
wreck and put the truck in operation. 
Most important of all—when the enemy 
attacked Tanyang that night, the 7th 
Division unit in Tanyang used the am- 
munition that had been towed across the 
mountain in the disabled truck. 


pwede this period X Corps was leap- 
frogging forward, but Lieutenant 
General Edward M. Almond kept his 
rear CP at Kyongju. For purposes of 
control, it was necessary for us to keep a 
detachment at each end of the line and at 
key points in between. Meanwhile each 
truck company was finding it more and 
more difficult to keep going. Running 
repairs and deadlined disabled vehicles 
were cutting the battalion’s effective- 
ness. The battalion maintenance section 
was with the rear echelon and was doing 
very little business. 

An accumulation of disabled vehicles 
up front could become so involved that 
our support of front-line units would fall 
down. At the time we had companies 
scattered all over Southeast Korea, as 
shown on the sketch. My most forward 
company was 170 miles ahead of the 
company at Corps’ rear. The mainte- 
nance situation called for aggressive ac- 
tion but without interference of the 
support mission. 

By scrounging, begging and borrow- 
ing, it was possible to keep trucks from 
being deadlined very long, except in 
cases of a major overhaul. On one oc- 
casion, we obtained an engine from the 
7th Division Ordnance at Yongju, hauled 
it across the mountains where company 
mechanics installed it. Harassed com- 
pany motor ofhcers had nightmares as 
they struggled to keep vehicles opera- 
tional. It became as impractical to 
evacuate vehicles to the rear as it was 
unorthodox to tow them forward. And 
they couldn’t be left along the MSR 
awaiting assistance. 

I believe that the job of the battalion 
maintenance section is to support at- 
tached units, no matter where they are. 
So as a field expedient, I put my battal- 
ion maintenance section on a “mobile” 
assignment. It did not operate as a rov- 
ing maintenance detail making roadside 
repairs because the problem was bigger 
than that. Since the vehicles couldn’t 
be evacuated, I sent direct maintenance 
to the units. The maintenance tent 
would set up in a company area and 
battalion mechanics helped perform 
monthly maintenance checks, working 
with company mechanics until they got 
the company back on schedule. 

The Inspection Team (provided by 
the T/O) accompanied the Mobile 
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Team and performed Stateside type in- 
spection. 

Like the early circuit-rider administer- 
ing to his flock, our mobile maintenance 
team moved from one unit to another. 
It would “leapfrog” between units and 
help get trucks off the deadline. 


HE way to use the maintenance sec- 

tion of the Transportation Truck Bat- 
talion, organized under T/O&E 55-16, 
in combat, challenged us on several oc- 
casions in Korea. Certainly, the mainte- 
nance personnel were subjected to nu- 
merous trial and error experiments, some 
of which were inconclusive. However, 
we accomplished our weekly and month- 
ly preventive maintenance checks ac- 
cording to Stateside schedules and gave 
our morale quite a boost at the same 
time. We wouldn’t admit that we 
couldn't perform our assigned mainte- 
nance functions. 

Preventive maintenance always is re- 
flected in the operational efficiency of a 
unit. Any unit operating around the 
clock will always have some vehicles on 
deadline. But when battalion head- 
quarters moved to Checon and all com- 
panies were assembled in that area in 
March 1951 each company was able to 
perform its own monthly services while 
battalion maintenance performed _ its 
usual semi-annual (6,000-mile) checks. 
During March thirty-six semi-annual 
checks were completed without deadlin- 
ing a single vehicle for lack of parts. 
This was possible because of close prox- 
imity of EUSAK supporting Ordnance 
and authority to remove necessary parts 
from salvaged vehicles at the Ordnance 
collecting point. 

The performance of the 52d Trans- 
portation Truck Battalion during the 
period January-February-March 1951 is 
a compliment to its maintenance per- 
sonnel who improved the overall main- 
tenance, while the battalion was hauling 
a heavy tonnage of cargo. Its March 
tonnage was two and one half times that 
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Our methods were not a deviation a Bae rks 

from the school solution, but just an- 

other application of the SOP that the 

senior commander is responsible for 

proper maintenance of equipment. He E 

must be alert for indications of any de- : ; . 
ficiencies and be prepared to devise Sometimes the roads become jammed, as in this photograph shot in the early 
methods to overcome them. months of the Korean war when retrogade movements were not uncommon. 
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TRUCKS FOR TRANSPORT 


Why we are using commercial 
types for over-the-road hauling 


Colonel Ernest A. Suttles 


HE motor vehicle is a weapon—like the rifle it is 

made to deliver a projectile. As with other weap- 
ons it comes in different sizes and calibers: some 
are for close-in tactical use; others are made to 
deliver heavier stuff at long range. 

This distinction in arms is well understood; in 
motor transportation it has not always been so clear. 
Most military vehicles—the jeep, the weapons car- 
rier, the six-by-six—are tactical weapons built for 
tough going over difficult terrain. Their use for 
logistical jobs requiring the delivery of tremendous 
tonnages over great distances is like using infantry 
mortars when the situation calls for heavy howitzers. 

Yet, this is exactly what we've done in the past. 
Fortunately in World War II we were able to make 
up in mass what we lacked in transport economy. 
The Red Ball Express, while setting new standards 
for logistical achievement, became a turning point. 

Behind the lightning-like advances of Bradley's 
three armies, the truck convoys of the Motor Trans- 

ot Service rolled relentlessly day and night to 
foie the supplies moving. A frequently recurring 
pattern of military operations gave rise to the need 
for the service. ‘The mobility of armies had been 
based almost entirely on tactical vehicles in the 
hands of using troops. In the conquest of enemy 
territory combat troops could move fast and far, but 
there remained an ever-widening gap between them 
and their base of supply. 

In meeting these conditions the Motor Transport 
Service sought to apply principles as old as warfare 
in putting to use equipment and practices as mod- 
ern as America’s highway transportation industry. 


OBILITY—the principle of war most closely asso- 
ciated with an army's ability to achieve victory 
—consists of a number of things. It includes maneu- 
verability, the ability to negotiate terrain; range, the 
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ability to travel far; speed, the ability to move quick- 
ly; and capacity, the ability to carry a maximum 
load. Only automotive transport has that combina- 
tion of maneuverability, range, speed and carrying 
capacity essential to the many needs of the mod- 
ern army. But this cannot be achieved in a single 
type of equipment, nor can it always be achieved 
by mounting different bodies on a single standard 
chassis. One type of equipment may have excellent 
maneuverability for off-road going; another may 
have speed and cargo capacity but be restricted to 
improved roads; and another may have range and 
speed but be limited to passenger or other service. 
Flexibility can best be accomplished by a number of 
types, each designed for specific functional purposes. 

With the exception of tactical types, commercial 
industry has developed vehicles suitable for every 
military transport need. These vehicles roll off as- 
sembly lines pre-tooled for any emergency and are 
tested and improved every day in the tough com- 
mercial market. The Motor Transport Service 
turned to industry because it recognized in the mili- 
tary situations parallels that had already been met by 
the automotive and highway specialists of America. 
It saw in its car companies a parallel with the taxi- 
fleets of cities; in its truck companies a parallel with 
the large motor carriers; in its administrative fleet of 
buses a parallel with the services of transit firms; in 
its supplemental units a parallel with public high- 
way and traffic agencies. 

To speed its wartime operations, the service was 
assigned routes for its own use, from which refugee 
and other traffic was excluded, and over which 
truck convoys could be dispatched at high speed on 
exact schedules. Along these express routes check 
points were set up in direct communication with a 
trafic headquarters and the entire system was con- 
trolled in a manner similar to that of a modern 
railroad but with unlimited flexibility in adjusting 
to tactical change. 

Making more efficient use of the vehicles on 
hand, the. servize gox permission to load tactical 
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A convoy of motor vehicles forms up at Pusan to move north towards the lines 
where heabbuntel and short-supplied UN troops were fighting in July 1950. 
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vehicles above their off-road capacities 
when used on highways. For example, 
the standard 2¥%-ton cargo truck was 
allowed loads up to five tons when put 
to highway use. 

The service also asked for and later 
received heavy tractor-semitrailer ve- 
hicles similar to those found so success- 
ful in commercial trucking. The 10-ton 
semitrailer, towed by a 4-5-ton truck- 
tractor, was extensively used in the latter 
part of World War II and again in 
connection with the Berlin Airlift. This 
equipment and _ proposed heavier types 
opened unlimited possibilities for in- 
creased loads, greatly expanded line 
haul services and allowed drastic reduc- 
tions in personnel and operating equip- 
ment. 

The service further selected and 
adapted to its operations commercial 
methods which would assure the most 
economical use of equipment and per- 
sonnel—such measures as rotating driver 
shifts on an around-the-clock schedule, 
return load programs, individual dispatch 
and shuttle methods for local hauls, and 
trailer exchange and relay procedures in 
accomplishing line hauls. 


HESE improvements did not end 

with World War II. Faced with seri- 
ous problems of economy at the begin- 
ning of the present period of semi- 
mobilization the Army looked to even 
greater dependence on commercial ve- 
hicles and operating procedures. For 
example, the cost of the 2¥-ton truck 
had risen from $2700 during World 
War II to $7200 in 1950. The principal 
characteristics of the tactical vehicle 
which result in its extremely high cost 
are: all-wheel drive, radio suppression, 
deep-water fording equipment, and 24- 
volt electrical systems. ‘These items are 
peculiar to the tactical type vehicle. 
They are not mass-produced for com- 
mercial consumption, and large govern- 
ment subsidies to industry are necessary 
to keep them in production. They are 
also expensive to operate, and because 
of excessive weight and limited cargo 
capacities are uneconomical for highway 
use. 

The commercial vehicle, on the other 
hand, is mass-produced foz a variety of 
practical uses. It weighs half as much 
as the tactical vehicle, has almost double 
its load capacity, and is highly desirable 
for the transportation of Army person- 
nel and cargo. Also the cost of the com 
mercial type vehicle is approximately 
one half that of the tactical vehicle. 

In 1951, the Military Wheeled Ve- 
hicle Panel, convened by the Army 
Field Forces, recommended the “au- 
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thorization of commercial vehicles in 
the T/O&E and T/A of those units 
which are normally operated where the 
mission of the vehicles and the probable 
road net permits such use.” The new 
policy was formally announced in April 
1952 by Secretary of the Army Frank 
Pace, Jr., who directed “the prompt 
utilization of commercial vehicles both 


in the United States and in all overseas 
commands, to the maximum extent feasi- 
Possible affocation Possible dllocation sible allocation ble.” 


(All units 0 assigned w held army and allocated wi]corps and 


Soisiens on teuks Of naates , The plan is being put into effect in 
a oe - administrative motor pools and in serv- 
ice units both here and in the theaters. 
No sudden or mass procurement of com- 
mercial vehicles is involved, however, 
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Truck tractor: 5-ton, 4 x 2 
Semitrailer: 20-ton, 4-wheel van 
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Truck tractor: 5-ton, 4 x 2 
Semitrailer: 10-ton, 2-wheel van 





and the change-over will be gradual. 

Transportation people see in the plan 
a solution to many of the military truck- 
ing problems of the past, and the trend 
is being reflected in new organization, 
new equipment and new procedures for 
a more effective highway transport serv- 
ice. 











HE new light truck company, which 
will be employed primarily in the 


in amphibi- 


ous opera- 

tions field army, will continue to use 2%2-ton 
trucks, but the number of task vehicles 
is being increased from 48 to 60 in order 
to give a better ratio of personnel to 
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vehicles. Although there is a ten per- 
cent increase in personnel there is a de- 
crease of .3 man per vehicle in the com- 
pany. The lift capacity of the unit is 
being increased twenty-five percent; and, 
in an over-all analysis, this will result in 
approximately 40 fewer persons required 
to do the same job. 

The new medium truck company, 
which will replace the old heavy truck 
company for communications zone haul- 
ing, is likewise being increased from 48 
to 60 task vehicles. Personnel increases 
amount to 18 percent, but this is a de- 
crease of .2 man per vehicle. Carrying 
capacity has jumped twenty-five percent. 
New powered vehicles for the company 














in use by the Army 
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Truck tractor: 5 ton, 4x2 
Semitrailer: 10-ton, 2-wheel stake 














Truck tractor: 10 ton, 6 x 4 
Semitrailer: 20-ton, 4-wheel van 








consist of the 5-ton, 4 x 2, truck-tractor 
or the 5-ton, 4 x 2, cargo truck. A selec- 
tion of 10-ton semitrailers (vans or stake 
and platform), 5,000-gallon bulk haul- 
ers, and refrigerator equipment will be 
allowed. 








The heavy truck company, a complete- 
ly new unit, will be employed in port 
and beach clearance and for long dis- 
tance transportation. It will use 36 
powered vehicles of the 10-ton, 6 x 4 
variety (truck-tractors or straight trucks). 
When equipped with truck-tractors it nen 
will have 20-ton stake and platform 
sstidaeallesi.ne. seein, dabei ica i POSSIBLE USE OF TRUCK UNITS IN COMMUNICATIONS. ZONE 
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type of loads to be hauled. For the 
transportation of persons the unit is au- 
thorized 37-passenger convertible buses 
allowing it to move 1332 troops with 
their equipment in a single lift. 

Using the same situation that existed 
in Europe in World War II, but em- 
ploying latest methods and equipment, 
it can be shown just how many troops 
and trucks would be required to do the Forward 
same job today. The results are stagger- Truck 
ing. Terminal, 

The original Red Ball had 20,000 off- 
cers and men; a similar operation today 
would require only slightly over 5,000. 
This is a saving of roughly 75 per cent 

almost an entire division carved out of 
communications zone excesses and freed CF) 
to fighting jobs! The original Red Ball 
had some 5,500 self-powered vehicles 
(primarily 2¥2-ton trucks); a similar op- 
eration today, employing large capacity 
semitrailers, would need only 1,150 
truck-tractors. Here again, a saving of 
nearly eighty percent. Imagine the ef- 
fect of such savings, once they are con- 
sistently employed, on the defense econ 
omy and the manpower pool! On the 
division slice and the replacement 
stream! On our combat efficiency! On 
the enemy! 

In military logistics you use the right 
tool for the job—just as you use the right 
weapon in combat. 
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PLAN FOR HIGHWAY EXPRESS 
OPERATION 


Highway express operations are planned 
for speedy delivery of heavy tonnages 
through the communications zone. The 
dispatch routes will be closely scheduled 
ool controlled. Employing tractor-semi- 
trailer equipment, one type of operation is 
set up as a relay with truck terminals at 
either end and trailer transfer points lo- 
cated along the route. At the origin termi 
nal, shuttle tractors take empty semitrailers . Local to and from 
to surrounding dumps and return with / Dumps 

a 


loaded ones which are grouped in assem- = 

bly areas according to priorities. Line trac- 4 

tors pick up the trailers and move them 

forward a half day’s run to first transfer y /| \ 


point where they are exchanged for empties 
on the return journey. ‘Tractors of the 
second leg carry the loaded trailers on to 
next transfer point and the relay is con Terminal 
tinued until arrival at final terminal. Herc 

Y Maint. 





Tratler Transfer Point 











Incoming Empties 
Convoy Assembly 
Area 
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Origin 
Truck Terminal Truck 








the procedure is reversed. Terminal trac 
tors take trailers to forward dumps for un 
loading and return with empties from ® 
previous trips. In this type of operation 

the power units sustain no delay due to 
loading of semitrailers and the entire op- 

eration is greatly expedited. The procedure 

requires close coordination of fueling, main- 
tenance, — and traffic control activi- PLAN FOR HIGHWAY EXPRESS OPERATION 


ties. A dependable communications net 
is essential. 
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WHERE TRUCKS ARE, THERE 
Motor vehicles draw mud 

alry used to draw flies. And so 

effort by everyone from drivers 

struction engineers has 

bating mud. These photos 

typical. - 
Above: a driver digs himself out. 

posite: an engineer tractor 

fill. Below: rocks and ti 

culvert. 
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Vehicles for the Infantry 


They need to be light, quiet, low-silhovetted 


Majors William R. Hughes and Larry W. Coker 


NFANTRYMEN still walk most of the time,” 

said the sergeant, and he was very right. The 
infantryman’s job in war hasn’t changed, despite 
what you read in the comic books. The infantry- 
man still has to get in close to the enemy and knock 
him out. And to do that he must fight on foot. But 
thanks to motor vehicles he can now move faster 
to the line of battle and with greater assurance of 
getting there first. 

When the infantryman moves long distances (and 
when he’s not walking) he usually goes by truck. 
It's also the truck that brings up the infantryman’s 


Mayors Wiiuram R. Hucues and Larry W. Coker, 
Infantry, are on the staff of the Automotive Depart- 
ment of The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 


food, ammunition, supplies and hauls his support 
weapons. Trucks are used for command and recon- 
naissance, to evacuate the wounded, to haul kitch 
ens and a multitude of other things essential to 
infantry. 

The trucks that do these jobs are reasonably de 
pendable and rugged. But do these general purpose 

es meet the infantry’s needs? Would vehicles 

designed for infantry use be more satisfactory and 
economical in the long run? We won't try to answer 
these questions at this time but instead will take a 
look at what kind of vehicles the infantry needs. 

As you read the following list remember that 
these are characteristics that apply specifically to 
trucks for the infantry. 

(1) Low silhouette. The lower a vehicle's sil 
houette the farther “forward” it can go and conse 


JEEPS JAM THE APPROACH TO A RIVER FERRY IN KOREA 





quently the “haul” distance between the 
vehicle and the combat line is short- 
ened. Also a low silhouette makes cam- 
ouflage easier. A low silhouette is a 
“must” for the infantry vehicle. 

(2) Cross-country mobility. If ve- 
hicles are to go forward then they've got 
to be able to move over rough ground. 
The less vulnerable the vehicle is to 
“bad” terrain, the more valuable it be- 
comes to infantrymen. 

(3) All-wheel drive. This, of course, 


In the early days in Korea trucks moved 
men fast to plug boles in the lines. 


NF 


Jeep and trailer overloaded? It all depends upon—you guessed it—the situa- 
tion, Caption says this was a patrol striking into enemy territory in Korea. 


increases a vehicle’s maneuverability. 

(4) Lightweight design. Lightness 
contributes to cross-country mobility 
(and helps eliminate such things as get- 
ting mired down in mud). Lightweight 
design materially increases the value of 
a vehicle to airborne infantry, permits 
manhandling over obstacles and during 
amphibious operations. 

(5) Rugged, durable and depend- 
able. This is plainly needed. The 
front-line soldier doesn’t have a lot of 
fancy gear nor the time to fool around 
with a delicate, temperamental vehicle. 

(6) Simplicity of design. The infan- 
try needs a truck that is easy to maintain 
and has interchangeable parts and unit 
components. 

(7) Low noise level. We don’t want 
the enemy to hear us coming any more 
than we want him to see us coming. 
Silence (or near silence) is still a major 
part of the element of surprise. 

(8) Fording capacity. Battlefield mo- 
bility demands tactical vehicles that can 
ford. This must be kept within reason, 
say a depth of three feet for a period of 
five minutes. Since infantry usually is 
the first to cross the rivers and streams it 
generally has to do it on its own. 

(9) Economy. Low initial, operating 
and maintenance costs, plus fuel econ- 
omy. If a vehicle “overeats” gas and 
oil the supply problem increases and 
the value of the vehicle decreases pro- 
portionately. More miles per galion is 
what we need. 


M37, %4-ton weapons carrier, and the 21/-ton 
M35, the latest T/O&E authorized cargo carrier. 
The M135, M34 and M211 are versions of the 
2¥4-ton truck currently being produced and all 
are standard. 

*The parts referred to fall into the general 
category of accessories. Examples are: genera- 
tors, batteries, blackout lights, and the instru- 
ments that make up the instrument panel. 


HESE are characteristics we would 

like our infantry vehicles of the future 
to possess, These characteristics must 
be kept in mind when we discuss our 
present family of general purpose ve- 
hicles.? 

Infantry vehicles will serve us better if 
they are economical and have inter- 
changeable parts. This has long been 
our goal and results of study along these 
lines since 1945 have been a major con- 
sideration in arriving at a family of ve- 
hicles. It can be seen that the present 
family of vehicles comes considerably 
closer to meeting this goal than have 
any previous motors. 

Examine the two parts of this goal in 
more detail: 

Interchangeability of parts.? This 
contributes to ease of maintenance and 
requires less stockage of parts in forward 
echelons. It makes maintenance easier 
and in effect encourages maintenance. 
The over-all result may well be to pro- 
long the life of the vehicle. 

Economy. Vehicles should have a low 
initial cost and be economical to operate. 
The use of interchangeable parts should 
reduce maintenance costs by saving 
time, money and personnel. It’s inter- 
esting to note that only about 10 per cent 
of the personnel in an infantry regiment 
are occupied with maintaining or driv- 
ing vehicles. 

A glance at the modifications that 
have been made to the “M” series of 
trucks since World War II is revealing. 

24-volt electrical system. This sys- 


Tank-riding infantry is 
SOP in some situations. 
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tem has been standardized for all ve- 
hicles. The 24-volt system provides a 
greater source of power and, of course, 
reduces cold-weather starting problems. 

Waterproofing. Breather systems, and 
waterproofing almost make amphibian 
vehicles of all trucks. 

Standardized instruments and 
lights. Dash instruments, blackout 
lights and similar parts are now standard 
for all vehicles, tactical or administrative. 

Front-wheel drive. We no longer 
have to depend on a 24%-ton cargo truck 
driver's knowledge of when to engage 
front-wheel drive. It’s done automati- 
cally. 

Hydramatic transmission. The hy- 
dramatic transmission on the M135 and 
M211 eliminates gear shifting. 

Compressors. The 2%-ton cargo 
trucks carry their own compressors 
which provide air for inflating tires and 
the air used by the brake booster system 

These all improve our trucks and 
make each a more versatile and useful 
vehicle, but from the infantryman’s 
point of view they don’t quite add up to 
the vehicle he needs. The “all-purpose” 
idea doesn’t quite fit infantry’s require- 
ments. Let’s take a look at these ve- 
hicles. 

Ya -ton truck (M38A1). The jeep was 
originally designed as an all-purpose 
utility carrier for infantry combat use. 
Today the jeep and its %4-ton trailer is 
the standard ammunition carrier. It also 
is the weapons carrier and ammunition 
resupply vehicle for the battalion sup- 
port weapons (caliber .30 heavy machine 
guns, 81mm mortars and 105mm recoil- 
less rifle). 

It serves infantry units satisfactorily 
as a carrier and for command, commu- 
nication, evacuation and reconnaissance 
purposes. But it is still too heavy to be 
manhandled over obstacles (as we grow 
more airborne conscious it will undoubt- 
edly be lightened), it lacks quietness, 
low silhouette, maneuverability and pay- 
load (notably ammunition) capacity. (A 
2,625-pound vehicle carrying an 800- 
pound load [cross-country | is not efficient 
enough. 

% -ton, M37. This vehicle is used to 
transport the infantry’s 4.2-inch mortars 
and 75mm recoilless rifles and while 
useful, it does have many undesirable 
characteristics. It’s too heavy, its silhou- 
ette is too high and its bulk carrying 
capacity is too limited. With a gross 
weight of 7,600 pounds it can carry 


*The M135 and the M211 are now in pro- 
duction. The M135 is the successor to the 
Wofld War Il, GMC 2'/-ton cargo vehicle. 
The M211 is a modified M135 with dual 
wheels and a flat cargo bed 
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The Weasel is of use to infantry 


under some conditions, but it bas its limitations 


only 1,500 pounds. It’s too much vehicle 
for the job. 

2a-ton cargo, M35* (dual-wheel 
flat-bed modification of the interim 
M34). This is the workhorse of the 
infantry and with the modifications 
mentioned earlier, driver training is 
made easier and there is less driver 
abuse. These 2%-ton vehicles have good 
cross-country mobility, reasonable rug 
gedness and are excellent as highway 
transportation. Whether or not the hy 
dramatic transmission of the M135 and 
M211 will provide longer life to the 
vehicle is not yet known. But these new 
vehicles are bigger, heavier, more noisy 
and more expensive (both in first cost 
and in operating cost). It’s unfortunate 
that they aren’t supposed to carry pay- 
loads heavier than World War II mod 
els. 


HIS critique of existing motor vehicles 
seems to be an appropriate place to 
discuss one of infantry’s most pressing 
needs—a self-propelled mount for recoil- 
less rifles. Recoilless rifles of various sizes 





are serving infantrymen well. They give 
some much needed close-in antitank 
protection (but aren’t substitutes for 
tanks). Recoilless rifles are heavy Ceven 
the 75mm is too heavy to be man 
carried for any distance with speed) and 
consume heavy ammunition at a rapid 
rate and require rapid mobility on the 
battlefield. So a self-propelled mount 
that is compact, has a low silhouette and 
is highly maneuverable would be valu 
able. 

In many cases today’s family of in 
fantry vehicles are only modified models 
of those used in World War II. In a 
number of instances they are more ex 
pensive, heavier, have a higher silhou 
ette, are less economical to operate and 
lack adequate payload capabilities. These 
vehicles are all superior in quality, but 
they are not infantry vehicles in a func 
tional sense. We believe that infantry 
vehicles, light, quiet and low-silhouetted, 
are needed if infantrymen are to get 
where they're needed, when they're 
needed and with the firepower that’s 
needed. 
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THE TRUCKMAKERS AND THE SOLDIER 


- » more than just a customer 


K. T. Keller 


HE mobility that permitted our World War Il 

armies to move fast and deep into enemy territory 
had its origins a decade before Hitler moved into 
Poland. In that decade America put its army on 
wheels. It motorized its combat forces to a point 
exceeding that of any army in the world. It devel- 
oped motorized transportation that was so vast and 
flexible that it could stretch supply lines hundreds 
of miles forward and maintain major forces in the 
field—even such large armored forces as General 
Patton’s Third Army could be supplied with hun- 
dreds of tons of food, fuel and ammunition over 
hundreds of miles every day. 

This achievement gave our ground forces in all 
theaters of the war freedom of decisive movement 
in combat, swift communication and transportation, 
and tactical flexibility enjoyed by no other fighting 
forces in the world. 

Today our Army continues to maintain its su- 
periority in military motorization. 

It is not surprising at all that our military plan- 





Mr. K. T. Kexver is Chairman of the Board of Chrys- 
ler Corporation and Director of Guided Missiles for 
the Secretary of Defense. An automobile production 
man since 1906, he came up through the ranks, so 
to speak. His early experience was with Westing- 
house engines, Maxwell and Hudson motor cars. 
He then moved to the General Motors Corporation 
and for a number of years was a master mechanic 
for Buick, a factory manager, a member of the Engi- 
neering Department, and a GMC vice president. In 
1926 he went to the Chrysler Corporation as a vice 
president in charge of manufacturing. He became 
President of Chrysler in 1935 and Chairman of the 
Board in 1950. 
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ners and leaders should have outpaced all others in 
their adaptation of the motor vehicle to military 
transportation. As Americans they saw the potential 
of the truck in military service as fully as other 
Americans who were developing the automobile 
and truck into absolute necessities of modern 
American life. 

And behind this revolution in ground combat and 
transportation lies the American automobile indus- 
try. 

America’s army on wheels has become possible 
because of our country’s great, peacetime developed 
automotive production facilities; an enormous 
know-how in volume production of internal com- 
bustion powered vehicles; the biggest commercial 
truck building operations in the world; and con- 
tinued liaison between military users and civilian 
producers. 

The wheeled military vehicle, in the quantity and 
quality that startled our pleased allies and unbeliev- 
ing enemies, supported our vast fighting forces all 
over the globe, was and is possible because of these 
factors. 

Today, neither our military forces in the field, 
nor our civilian economy at home, can dispense 
with motor vehicles. And both are the greater and 
stronger for having so broadly utilized this modern 
tool of living or fighting. 

What is it about our automobile industry that 
has enabled it to help our Army attain its com- 
manding lead in military transportation? 

After all, the automotive engineers in many other 
countries may be as inventive, industrious and 
forward-looking, as are our own. And these coun- 
tries doubtless have military planners and leaders 
who appreciate the power and flexibility of motor 
vehicles. 
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The answer essentially is that Amer- 
ica has within its boundaries means no 
other country possesses to turn out, fuel 
and maintain military vehicles by the 
hundreds of thousands, and of all needed 
varieties, so that it alone can truly put 
our ground forces on wheels. 


HE idea of how a military vehicle 

should be designed and employed is 
meaningless unless it can be developed 
into thousands of high-quality tough, 
able vehicles. 

That's one of the ways our automo- 
bile industry works with the military. 
There are four basic needs which our 
automobile industry can furnish. 

First is experience. 

The American automobile industry's 
experience in building trucks is funda- 
mental to our military vehicle program. 
No other automobile industry in the 
world has built as many trucks, in as 
great a variety, and for as many special 
purposes, as our own. It has had, more- 
over, wide experience in military truck 
production and design stemming from 
years of serving our Armed Forces. It 
is accustomed to working with military 
designers in developing military trucks 
for unusual and challenging purposes. 

Second is productive capacity. 

None can equal American industry 
when it comes to turning out goods. 
Whether it be in household furnishings, 
shoes or trucks, our country leads. 

In motorizing a modern military 
force, the ability to manufacture and 
maintain vehicles in enormous quanti- 
ties is essential. We have that ability 
in our automobile industry and its many 
supporting industries. Furthermore, 
American industry has the capacity, as 
it is now proving to the world, to supply 
forces in the field, to help build a de- 
fense program and maintain our high 
level civilian economy, all at the same 
time. 

Third is research and development. 

The automobile industry, like many 
other American industrial activities, has 
invested immense sums in its research, 
development and testing facilities. All 
of these irreplaceable facilities, the 
knowledge of inestimable value that they 
represent, and the future discoveries 
that will come from them are at the dis- 
posal of our military forces. 

These facilities include vast engineer- 
ing and research laboratories; proving 
grounds, special testing installations, 
such as “cold rooms” and apparatus of 
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the most expensive and complex sort. 
They have produced many improve- 
ments which have bettered military ve- 
hicles. Among them are such important 
advances as improved heat treating of 
parts, better surface finishes, superior 
corrosion protection, higher strength ma- 
terials, better gear designs, improved 
steering, suspension and drive systems, 
new ignition developments, greater fuel 
economy and so on. 

In chemical, physical and metallurgi- 
cal research, electron microscopes, X-ray 
apparatus and radio-active tracers probe 
and find answers to secrets hitherto 
locked in Nature. Many seemingly 
minor detail changes in vehicle parts, or 
in formulae for making them, stem from 
signal achievements in pure research 
conducted in industrial laboratories. 

It wouldn’t be possible to pull all these 
accomplishments from a hat to serve 
immediate military requirements. In- 
stead, the majority have evolved in 
commercial truck and passenger car de- 
velopment programs and become part 
of the reservoir of know-how against 
which Ordnance and other armed forces 
designers can freely draw. 

And fourth, there are the savings in 
money, labor, resources and time that 
accrue to our defense effort because of 
that great American asset, the peacetime 
investment in productive capacity indus 
try has already made. 


SINGLE example, among many, 

will serve to illustrate this point. I 
hope I may be pardoned specific refer- 
ences to my own company, since other 
examples from other automobile manu- 
facturers would doubtless establish the 
point quite as well. But 1 am most fa 
miliar, of course, with the military truck 
program in terms of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. 

For instance, the Government spent 
approximately $3,000,000 on tools for a 
military truck which one of Chrysler 
Corporation’s divisions built for it. But 
into the building of that truck went the 
use of some $42,500,000 worth of exist- 
ing tools and facilities which we already 
had built and paid for through civilian 
activities. 

And, of course, no one can put a price 
tag on the value of the experience and 
ability acquired through years of com- 
mercial truck building that also went 
into manufacturing that military model. 

Another example of how the ex- 
perience and productive facilities, ac- 





cumulated through volume-building of 
commercial vehicles, work to produce 
military trucks economically and quickly 
can be found in our three- ~quarter-ton, 
four-wheel-drive military truck. 

Although this vehicle is conservatively 
rated at a capacity of three quarters of 
a ton, Ordnance designers specified large 
margins of extra strength, power, capac 
ity and performance to make it suitable 
for rigorous military use in the field. 

Thus our three-quarter-ton truck has 
an engine that we ordinarily use in a 
one-ton commercial vehicle. This engine 
is considerably modified from commer 
cial design, of course, with its special, 
24-volt electrical system, amphibious 
and fungi-proof equipment and many 
other items. But the point is that a one 
ton peacetime aed engine already 
existed for military use in the three 
quarter-ton vehicle. And it was an en 
gine design thoroughly tested and proved 
in thousands of commercial trucks. 

Similarly, the three-quarter-ton mili 
tary truck has a clutch of a capacity that 
would be adequate in a two-ton com 
mercial vehicle; a transmission, universal 
joints and propeller shaft which would 
be commercially acceptable for a 1%-ton 
civilian truck. The steering gear is so 
strong that it would be suitable to guide 
a three-ton truck. 

The same can be said of frames, axle 
housings, wheels, shock absorbers and 
many other parts. In addition, scores of 
parts in military vehicles are especially 
designed and made for the severe re 
quirements of field conditions. But 
many of these can be manufactured 
economically because of tooling that al 


Years of know-how accumulated 
by the industry are at the service 
of armed forces’ truck designers 


This is a Dodge truck assembly line 





















ready exists for making parts for com 
mercial vehicles. 

Looking at the picture as a whole, it 
would not be possible accurately to cal- 
culate the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars which would have to be spent, to 
say nothing of the time and labor con- 
sumed, if vehicles for America’s armed 
forces had to be designed from scratch 
and the tools and equipment needed to 
build them had to be developed as well. 

But because of the reservoir of de 
sign, testing and production capacity 
already in being in the American auto- 
mobile and its allied industries, it is 
possible to build military vehicles in 
quantity and quality at reasonable cost. 

Today, military vehicles, tanks, shells, 
aircraft assemblies and jet engines pour 
from the plants of the American auto- 
mobile industry. All of these activities 
benefit directly from the country’s in- 
dustrial growth under our matchless 
system of free enterprise. 


HE automobile industry puts the 

highest priority on its responsibilities 
in serving the national defense. It works 
closely with the armed forces, not only 
in the development, design and produc- 
tion of new equipment, but in following 
the performance in military use of the 
things it furnishes the using services. 

Industry sends its service engineers to 
work with Ordnance designers and ob- 
serve first hand how trucks, tanks, air- 
craft components, engines and other 
pieces of ordnance perform. 

These military and industry engineers 
do not want to know merely how well 
military equipment is standing up and 
performing. They also want to know 
what the men who use it feel about it. 
These representatives in the field want 
to know what tank drivers think about 
their tanks, what the ambulance driver 
has to say about his ambulance; what 
the comment on service accessibility or 
the worth of a piece of equipment is in 
a regimental motor pool. 

They look for the company command- 
ers comment, and the opinions and 
ideas of the GI performing first echelon 
maintenance. With the military the 
automobile industry wants this reaction. 

The Army and industry know that 
such knowledge is practical, not aca- 
demic, and can only . obtained in the 
field. That's why, at Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, we do not allow our military serv- 
ice engineers to remain at the home office 
longer than two weeks. Then they are 
sent out again, to continue their close 
touch with men whose very lives may 
depend upon how well Ordnance and 
industry engineers have designed and 
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maintained their equipment. And the 
automobile industry is very grateful to 
military men of all ranks for their help 
and candid opinion. 

Further, the automobile industry has 
formed a committee of industry special- 
ists to study and resolve problems of 
producing military equipment built by 
the automobile industry. It has organ- 
ized another committee that deals with 
problems arising from material shortages 
and with analyzing possible substitutes 
for critical items. The Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers provides expert serv- 
ices through groups of its members for 
the study of special problems relating to 
advanced and projected designs. 

Constant and close liaison and coop- 
eration between members of the indus- 
try, the government and the using 
services is vital because of the ever- 


changing requirements of fighting forces 


in modern warfare. Not only are new 
ideas for weapons and equipment regu- 
larly appearing, but hundreds of pro- 
posed changes in existing items are 
constantly under review and analysis. 

What may seem an excellent design 
today, may prove to have shortcomings 
when it reaches the hands of the men 
who must fight with it. 

What may prove in battle to be a 
superior weapon today may be outmoded 
tomorrow by some new development of 
the enemy. 

Making equipment for airborne op- 
erations is one example of change. Here, 
otherwise excellent vehicles may not 
serve because of weight or dimensions. 
So Ordnance designers will develop 
changes to give vehicles of equal per- 
formance in a lighter, perhaps smaller, 
“package.” 

To the best of its ability, the automo- 
bile industry serves such changing needs. 


HE armed forces and the automobile 

industry, in their mutual effort to 
strengthen the national defense, have 
achieved a noteworthy dedication and 
praiseworthy cooperation. Yet neither, 
I am sure, would be content to rest on 
the laurels of the past or the successes 
of the present. Both will agree that 
even closer cooperation in the solving of 
problems connected with their common 
undertaking may be looked for in the 
Tuture. 

I do not believe I could overemphasize 
how important it is that designs for 
military vehicles continue to be guided 
so they will fit as closely as practicable 
into commercial vehicle designs, prac- 
tices and facilities with all due regard, 
of course, for the specialized needs of 
the using services. The more closely 


this can be done, the more quickly the 
industry will be able to provide quality 
vehicles in quantity at lowest possible 
costs. 

There is another aspect of the matter. 
No vehicle can be practically designed 


for any and all purposes and conditions. 


HE Armed Forces have a tremendous 

responsibility. They must prepare to 
meet a foe almost anywhere, any place 
and under almost any conditions. Hence, 
it is obvious that military vehicles must 
be designed to meet an enormous range 
of requirements. But a vehicle meeting 
all situations would scarcely be feasible. 
And perhaps vehicles trying to meet too 
many situations become questionable 
from almost any standpoint, be it mili- 
tary, economic or manufacturing. 

As it is, our military designers have 
developed tremendous versatility in mili- 
tary vehicles. One basic type of military 
truck, for example, now is furnished to 
haul personnel or cargo, tow guns, pro- 
vide ambulance service, give mobile 
communications and many other impor- 
tant functions. The truck can operate 
under water, over the highway and 
across trackless broken terrain. 

But everything cannot be included in 
one package. Great credit is therefore 
due our Ordnance and other planners 
and leaders for their farseeing apprecia- 
tion that certain compromises have to 
be made in the interest of a practical 
approach to the military vehicle prob- 
lem. 

Still, the automobile industry is con- 
fident that it can produce, as time goes 
on, even more able, rugged, versatile 
military trucks largely within the pro- 
duction framework of its civilian truck 
building facilities. 

Our country has, as we have seen, a 
big head start on our potential enemies, 
which lies, in an important degree, in 
our great industry developed for peace- 
ful purposes. To get the most out of 
that productive strength depends upon 
how much of it we can operate directly 
for military purposes without costly 
changes in its mechanism. 

The automobile industry, in its turn, 
actively seeks every possible way it can 
adapt and adjust its productive machin- 
ery, and engage its energies, toward 
producing the best possible vehicles and 
other ordnance in the quantities the 
Armed Forces need. 

This is the industry’s aim. The fight- 
ing forces are much more than custom- 
ers. They are the shield protecting the 
nation. Nothing is more important than 
that to the American automobile indus- 
try. 
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TRUCKS FOR THE AIRBORNE 


Lighter vehicles with higher performance 


Major William D. Rabon 


HAT does Airborne want? Airborne wants the 

maximum mobility for all of the Army through 
full use of transport air power. It wants to fly the 
largest possible number of equipped forces into 
combat. This means that we must have as many 
transport and cargo aircraft as possible and an 
army with the lightest and most compact weapons 
and gear that can be devised—without decreasing 
the combat power of our fighting and supplying 
units a single iota. 

There has been vast qualitative improvement in 
cargo and troop transport aircraft since World War 
II, but these gains have been offset somewhat by 
increased size and weight of wheeled vehicles de- 
veloped for the Army. The chart on the next page 
shows this plainly. 

In the face of this, the airborne goal can only be 
achieved by increasing our effort to get lighter and 
more compact equipment with high military per- 
formance. 

Many people visualize equipment for the air- 
borne forces as being of a special type. They usu- 
ally picture an item made of extremely lightweight 
materials, capable of being delivered in several 
small components, with necessarily great reduction 
in performance and dependability. This kind of 
thinking results in equipment that is delivered on 
the drop zone in several small packages. In extreme 
cases this would require a parachuted infantryman 
to descend, armed to the teeth with assembly data 
and hand tools. He would have to assemble his 
equipment and heavy weapons out of a scrambled 
maze of parachuted parts, some of which may have 
been dropped on the wrong drop zone or have been 
lost en route. This method is obviously impractical. 
It would destroy the surprise that is so essential in 
airborne operations. 

Actually, once an airborne force is parachuted or 
air-landed on its objective, the combat requirements 
of its equipment are the same as those of any other 
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attacking combat unit. Therefore the equipment 
must be delivered intact and ready for immediate 
use. As in any successful attack, the enemy must 
not be allowed time to reorganize his resistance. 

The best way to get equipment that can be air- 
borne is to reduce its weight and bulk. And it is 
the wheeled vehicles that make the total weight 
and bulk of our equipment so large. 

To reduce the weight and bulk of wheeled ve- 
hicles we must begin with the essential performance 
requirements, and design the vehicle to meet these 
requirements and no more. When a standard item is 
beefed up to provide increased tactical performance, 
added weight and bulk are invariable results. 


_ a look at the 24%-ton truck. We have found 
that the most stringent tactical requirement for 
this vehicle is to provide cross-country mobility for 
a 5,000-pound vehicular load while simultaneously 
towing a light field artillery piece weighing ap- 
— 5,000 pounds. The World War II 
GMC was easily capable of this mission. The chart 
on page 36 shows us that the World War II 2¥2-ton 
truck weighed approximately 10,350 pounds. This 
truck has been replaced by the M34 Reo and the 
M135 GMC. The net weight of the M135 is ap- 
proximately 12,330 pounds and the M34 weighs 
only slightly less. This represents an increase of 
approximately one ton in the net weight of the 
2%-ton truck since World War II. 

If it is to be flown into combat, the additional 
ton of net weight in this truck must be subtracted 
from the fuel load of the aircraft, or from the 
weight of cargo loaded on the truck. Either of 
these definitely limits an airborne operation. 

We are told that the M135 and M34 2%-ton 
trucks both provide much greater cross-country 
carrying capability than the World War IL 2%-ton 
GMC. Exact figures on the performance capability 
of new vehicles are not available but they are 
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HOW THE ARMY'S WHEELED VEHICLES HAVE INCREASED IN WEIGHT 


10,350 Ibs 


World War li GMC 
2:-Ton 
Trucks 


12,330 Ibs. 


M135 GMC 


3,000 Ibs 


World War ll Ya-ton & trailer 


7,430 Ibs. 


Infantry World War Il %-ton & 1-ton trailer 


Weapons 
Carriers 


3,375 Ibs. 


M38 Al Ya-ton & M100 trailer 


7,257 \bs. 


M37 %-ton & M101 trailer 


2,450 Ibs 


Command and World War Il ‘4 -ton 


Reconnaissance 
Vehicles 


2,800 Ibs. 





known to exceed the cross-country capa- 
bility of 5,000 pounds on-vehicle with 
5,000 pounds towed. In all probability 
the actual performance of these new ve- 
hicles will approach the required cross- 
country capability of a 5-ton truck. But 
the increase in weight and size, that 
made this additional performance pos- 
sible, results in greater gasoline con- 
sumption and requires more logistical 
support. It has been said that such in- 
creased performance was necessary be- 
cause the World War Il GMC was 
consistently overloaded in combat areas. 
Are we to assume that these bigger 
trucks will not be overloaded? 

A properly designed vehicle will solve 
the weight and compactness problem. 
Airborne experts believe that present 
engineering and manufacturing know- 
how can design a tactical vehicle that 
can transport 5,000 pounds cross-coun- 
try while simultaneously towing 5,000 
pounds, and confine its net weight to 
not more than 7,000 pounds. Such a 
truck, with driver and load, would be 
well within the lift capability of the 
C-119 cargo aircraft. The vehicle could 
also be loaded in one airplane with a 
towed light field artillery piece and 
about two tons of crew and ammunition. 
This would provide a basic unit of field 
artillery, delivered intact and ready for 
immediate action when unloaded. 


OW look at the infantry weapons 
carrier. During World War II the 

infantry weapons carrier was the %-ton 
command and reconnaissance truck with 
the %-ton trailer and/or the %-ton 
weapons carrier with the 1-ton trailer. 
A trailer reduces the mobility of vehicles 
and the World War II weapons carriers 
were limited in their ability to accom- 
pany riflemen over rough terrain and 
poor road nets. 

The combination of the %-ton truck 
and trailer weighed approximately 3,000 
pounds and carried about 1,000 pounds 
of weapons and equipment. The %4-ton 
truck and trailer weighed approximately 
7,400 pounds and carried about 3,000 
pounds of weapons and equipment. The 
present infantry weapons-carrier com- 
binations weigh about 3,400 pounds and 
7,250 pounds, respectively, and have the 
same cross-country capability as the 
World War II combinations. 

When we consider aircraft require- 
ments we can see that the weights of 
these carriers are a heavy price to pay 
for the limited mobility we get from 
them. One C-119 can transport but 
three %4-ton weapons-carrier combina- 
tions, with a total cargo of weapons and 
equipment of 3,000 pounds. The %4-ton 
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combination requires one C-119 aircraft 
for each combination, again with a 
weapons and equipment load of 3,000 
pounds. 

Parachute delivery of the 4-ton com- 
bination is more expensive in aircraft. 
Only two weapons-carrier combinations 
carrying 2,000 pounds of weapons and 
equipment can be loaded in a C-119 for 
parachute delivery because of the extra 
weight of heavy drop equipment and 
the fact that trailers must be loaded 
upright instead of being stowed on their 
sides alongside the carrier. The para- 
chute delivery of the %4-ton combination 
entails the same aircraft requirement 
as for air transport except that the drop 
kit eats up more than a ton of the 
weight capacity of the plane. 

Development of a lightweight infan- 
try weapons carrier designed especially 
for the airborne mission is logical. One 
list of specifications calls for a vehicle 
capable of transporting 1,000 pounds of 
weapons and/or equipment cross-country 
in addition to the driver. It would weigh 
about 750 pounds, and be about 30 
inches high, 100 inches long, and 40 
inches wide. It should be capable of 
operation while the driver is either rid- 
ing or walking alongside. Sustained 
cross-country operations at speeds as low 
as one mile per hour without overheat- 
ing are desirable. 

The 100-inch length limitation per- 
mits crosswise loading in the C-119. 
For air transport, each C-119 aircraft 
could carry eight of these infantry 
weapons carriers, each with driver and 
1,000-pound load. For parachute de- 
livery, each plane could carry seven of 
them plus driver and full 1,009-pound 


This “jungle burden buggy,” developed in World War Il but never used, 
was the forerunner of a lightweight weapons carrier for the airborne infantry. 


load. The construction of the light- 
weight infantry weapons carrier may 
make parachuting of the load and the 
vehicle possible. This would allow para- 
chute delivery of 7,000 pounds of weap- 
ons and equipment, with weapons car- 
riers and drivers, from the same C-119 
aircraft. But infantry weapons carriers 
would seldom be loaded in this manner. 
More likely they would be loaded 
throughout a series of aircraft according 
to the tactical requirements. Thus the 
combat integrity of combat units would 
be maintained. 

This vehicle may replace the %-ton 
truck and trailer on a one-for-one basis. 
Crews and weapons carried by these 
lightweight infantry weapons carriers 


This is a command and reconnaissance vehicle designed for airborne infantry by 
Willys-Overland engineers. It weighs about 1,500 pounds and is 100 inches long. 
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will not ride on them. But by removing 
the entire load from their backs, they 
should be able to keep up with, and 
support the infantry we tn 8 in his ad- 
vance cross-country. 

Development of the new lightweight 
infantry weapons carrier is under way 
and it may be in service test very soon. 


ET’S look now at the command and 

reconnaissance vehicle. The %-ton 
truck which served as the command and 
reconnaissance vehicle in World War 
II weighed approximately 2,450 pounds. 
The present M38 %-ton truck, weighing 
approximately 2,710 pounds, replaced it. 

The %-ton truck reached its present 
size and configuration through a series 
of compromises in mission and design, 
caused by the desire to provide a single 
vehicle that could perform as a com- 
mand and reconnaissance car as well as 
an infantry weapons carrier. The light- 
weight infantry weapons carrier under 
development will relieve the 4-ton truck 
of its weapons carrier role and it can 
then be reduced in size and weight for 
the command and reconnaissance role. 

The weight of the %-ton truck is not 
its only deficiency in air transport. Its 
length precludes economical crosswise 
loading in the cargo compartment of 
the C-119. This limits the plane to 
only three 4-ton trucks regardless of 
how much weight might be reduced. 
But if the length of the command and 
reconnaissance vehicle was held to 100 
inches it could be loaded crosswise. 
Seven such vehicles could be loaded in 
each C-119 aircraft for air transport, 
and at least six for parachute delivery. 

A command and reconnaissance ve- 
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BY USING 


7,000 Ib. 
2'%a-ton truck' 


‘Substituting it on a 
one-for-one basis for 
each present 21/,-ton 
truck. 


Lightweight 
Weapons 
Carrier® 

*Substituting it on a 
two-for-one basis for 
each ¥%-ton truck and 
trailer combination now 
used as a weapons car- 
rier and on a one-for- 
one basis for each %- 
ton truck and trailer 
weapons Carrier. 


Command and 
Reconnaissance car’® 


"Replacing on a one- 
for-one basis the re- 
maining Y-ton trucks 
in each division. 


Total Savings 


Infantry Division 


p::N 


HOW LIGHTER VEHICLES CAN SAVE TONS AND AIRPLANES 


WE CAN SAVE 


in the 
Airborne Division 


THIS TONNAGE WILL SAVE THESE AIRCRAFT’ 


hicle has been designed by Willys-Over- 
land. It is 100 inches in length, weighs 
approximately 1,500 pounds, and is said 
to approximate the present M38 in per- 
formance capability. Such a vehicle is a 
step in the right direction, and the 
weight can probably be reduced still 
further by making minor changes in 
design and eliminating all luxury items. 

What happens when we substitute 
these smaller and lighter vehicles 
throughout the infantry and airborne 
divisions? The chart on this page shows 
the great tonnages that can be saved 
without reducing the essential military 
performance capabilities of these ve- 
hicles. The savings in aircraft are of par- 
ticular interest to those who visualize 
mobility through air transport. Although 
the necessity for tactical integrity in an 
actual mission will preclude utilization 
of the full weight capacity of each air- 
craft, this example is still representative. 


O long as we Americans fight our 
wars overseas and in enemy territory, 
the average military vehicle will be 
transported more miles than it is driven. 
So each pound of transportation capacity 
used to carry unnecessarily heavy equip- 
ment represents one less pound of beans 
or bullets for the fighting man. 

The administrative rail movement of 
each infantry division would require 
480 fewer 40-foot flat cars, if the divi- 
sion were equipped with the vehicles 
proposed in this article. The similar 
movement of an airborne division would 
require 430 fewer 40-foot flat cars. This 
loading comparison was figured on the 
basis of putting as many vehicles as pos- 
sible on the fewest possible 40 feet by 
9 feet 40-ton flat cars. Loading of small 
vehicles in larger vehicles was practiced, 
within the limitations that no special 
handling equipment was used. 

The administrative sea movement of 
each infantry division ae with 
the proposed vehicles would require 
approximately 354,000 cubic feet less 
shipping space. Each similarly equipped 
airborne division would require ap- 
proximately 309,000 cubic feet less ship- 
ping space. 

The possible savings in steel is also 
significant. The lighter vehicles de- 
scribed here would require less steel and 
other critical materials. Therefore, they 
would save manpower and materials. 

These vehicles would require less fuel 


and lubricants, which in turn will re- 
duce the transportation of POL. 

We can design and produce these 
vehicles now. For combat mobility and 
for economy's sake we should lose no 
time in developing them. 
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MEETING A CRISIS IN SHOP OR FIELD 


Expedients are wonderful — but dangerous 


Captain Lawrence W. Fite 


PPROVED methods of solving practically all of 

the problems that beset motor sections are 
taught in our schools, described in our manuals, 
handed down by word of mouth by wise motor 
sergeants, or simply followed through habit and 
custom. All goes well in motor maintenance if the 
five PESTS—Personnel, Equipments, Supplies, 
Time and Situation—are normal, which seldom hap- 
pens. But when one or more of these PESTS is 
absent, problems develop that can only be solved by 
resorting to a temporary makeshift or substitution 
of some kind. What we in the Army call an Ex- 
pedient. 

This article is about Expedients—how to use 
them and when, dangers and pitfalls in their use. 
A number of Expedients are described, but mostly 
I have tried to show how situations develop that 
call for the use of an expedient, and how to find 
and use the right one when you have to. 


HE TO8E tells us who should be a part of the 

maintenance section. But the full number is 
rarely present for duty. Passes, leave, sick, schools, 
additional duty all reduce the section's strength. 
The section rates one welder, but when he is put- 
ting in his time elsewhere, his job is either undone 
or one of the other men must be trained to pinch-hit 
for him. So it goes with all the specialists: the 
parts man, the dispatcher, the ignition specialist. 
The solution—the expedient—is that the entire sec- 
tion must be constantly learning new skills over 
and beyond their specialty. Men capable of learn- 
ing these varied jobs are hard to find. Thus, the 
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problem of training becomes doubly hard and the 
efficiency of maintenance may drop. 

But there is an expedient for this, too: Borrow 
men from other sections. Ammunition handlers in 
a static situation are a possible source. So are driv- 
ers who aspire to be mechanics or battery mechan- 
ics who want additional training. You can get help 
from Ordnance or even from other sources when 
the situation permits. But the effect of these ex- 
pedients hinges on additional instruction. 

This brings up on-the-spot training. Classes are 
formed, training aids developed or obtained, and 
the process of beating an efhcient and worthwhile 
team into condition is undertaken right in the or- 
ganization. In these instructional periods the small 
skills of each man must be taught to every other 
man. Thus the team grows strong together. 


ere is another factor. The tables tell 
what you should have—if you can get it. Special 
tools are particularly hard to get. Much of the 
maintenance equipment is old, tired and obsolete. 
Breakdowns occur frequently, depriving you of the 
use of many items. But field expedients will keep 
you going. If your wrecker has a bad starter and 
you can’t get a replacement, park it on a hill or tow 
it to get it started. 

You can charge batteries with a makeshift charger 
made from a heavy duty generator and an electric 
motor. Of course you have to have electricity for this. 
You can use the air system on one of the shop 
trucks to supply air for the shop. This is not eco- 
nomical, but if your compressor is sent in for repairs 
and there is no replacement available, this expedient 
will carry you through. Hand tools wear out and 
instruments and gages require repair. While you 
await replacement, you must still function, so you 
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improvise. The welder doubles as a ma- 
chinist-toolmaker-blacksmith and makes 
the tools you need: a special puller, a spe 
cial wrench, a new part for the toe-in 
gage. Or he repairs broken tools, makes 
tire irons, sharpens chisels, makes bolts 
and studs that you cannot draw. When 
there is a minimum of equipment, prob- 
lems must be solved by using all of the 
ingenuity you can muster. 

Next you must expedite supplies. You 
might include equipment under this 
heading, too, if you mean repair parts 
and expendables. No matter how many 
parts you have stocked, you always need 
the one you don’t have. Where do you 
find it and how do you get it? First try 
to get it through normal channels. 
Always do that. Not only does this 
show that you made the correct effort, 
but it creates a need, and usage tables can 
be corrected accordingly. 

But when the parts man doesn’t come 
back from normal supply sources with 
the part you need, you must expedite. 
There are several procedures. You can 
scrounge, scavenge, cannibalize, or make 
emergency repairs. 

Soldiers need no explanation of 
“scrounge.” I do not offer it as approved 
practice, but it is an expedient to be 
used only in an emergency. It is a lat- 
eral procurement process. You canvass 
your neighbors and by fair means per- 
suade them to supply you with your 
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needs, This soon becomes a reciprocal 
operation, and in most cases, with effects 
favorable to the service. 

“Scavenging” is particularly appli- 
cable in a combat zone. There are al- 
ways wrecks, and collecting points of 
unserviceable equipment that provide 
an excellent source for serviceable parts. 
Even limited stocks may be built up 
from these sources, but don’t overtax 
your storage and transportation facili- 
ties. A good supply of nuts, bolts, studs, 
washers, screws, grease fittings and simi- 
lar small critical items may be collected 
by scavenging. 

Scavenging from civilians requires ut- 
most diplomacy. The barter of ULS. 
property to civilians or other allied 
forces is illegal. So you don’t do that. 
Sometimes you may find an approved 
local procurement program, but don’t 
start one without proper authority. 
“Liberated” matériel is U.S. government 
property, so you may use it to maintain 
your transportation, but do it only within 
the bounds of existing regulations and 
directives. 

“Cannibalizing’—the taking of a part 
from a piece of your own equipment to 
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make another piece serviceable—is strictly 
an expedient to be used in the direst of 
emergencies. Cannibalizing can become 
a disease that consumes and destroys all 
available transportation. Vehicles can 
completely lose their identity through 
cannibalization. Vehicles have been 
scrapped because so many parts had 
been borrowed from them that it was 
uneconomical to repair them. Vehicles 
have been cannibalized so that when a 
hasty movement came they couldn't 
even be towed and had to be abandoned 
or destroyed. Here's an example of how 
cannibalization can be used to advan- 
tage: A vehicle is going to Ordnance for 
repair, while a similar one needs a minor 
part and repair. By transferring the part 
to one vehicle, you get the use of one 
truck and at the same time you are tak- 
ing steps to have the parts restored in 
the first truck. Remember though, can- 
nibalizing is a last resort. 

In the field of emergency repairs, ex- 
pedients have their greatest flowering. 
Here the tinkerer, the dreamer, can 
create weird Rube Goldberg devices that 
work. It is here that you make some- 
thing out of nothing or make a machine 
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do something that it was never intended 
to do. These expedients really keep ‘em 
rolling. A complete list of expedients 
will never be made. The ones I have 
used are too numerous for one article 
—but here are a few such typical ones. 


A LEAKING radiator may be repaired 
by plastering it with some water in- 
soluble material, such as chewing gum 
or road tar. Kerosene (or diesel fuel) 
makes an excellent emergency coolant, 
particularly in freezing temperatures. A 
good stop-leak compound for small radi- 
ator or cooling system seepages, is ordi- 
nary ground black table pepper. A 
broken fan belt can be replaced by a 
spliced rope. The faulty section of a 
head gasket can be cut away and a piece 
of insulated wire or wire solder laid in 
the spot to hold compression or coolant 
unti] you get a new gasket. An external 
block crack may be patched by screwing 
a plate with a gasket over the fault. 
Most small fuel leaks can be plastered 
with GI soap. A self-threading screw, a 
piece of gasket and a washer will seal a 
small hole in a fuel tank. A broken fuel 
line can be repaired temporarily by 
slipping a piece of rubber hose over the 
two ends. A truck will run from a grav- 
ity fuel supply placed higher than the 
carburetor if the fuel pump goes bad. 
A piece of coiled copper tubing will 
pinch-hit for a flexible line. A cracked, 
shorted distributor cap can be made 
serviceable by drilling a hole through 
the crack. Ethylene-glycol antifreeze is 
an excellent brake fluid substitute and 
will mix satisfactorily with regular brake 
fluid. Bolts, screws, and studs may be 
borrowed from non-critical parts of the 
vehicle to make a critical part service- 
able. Broken spring plies can be welded. 

These are a few that I know will 
work but there are thousands more. 
With these expedients many serviceable 
miles can be obtained from’ otherwise 
unserviceable vehicles. A precautionary 
note: at the earliest opportunity the 
emergency repair must be replaced with 
the genuine article. If not, our trucks 
soon will become contraptions held to- 
gether with baling wire and chewing 
gum. 


IME is factor number four. The cry 

that “We don’t have time,” becomes 
very monotonous. Time does largely 
control the extent of your maintenance. 
But better use of time is possible, too. 

For example, a truck has upset by the 
side of the road. Immediately the situa- 
tion must be evaluated by the man in 
charge. “Can it be righted with what 
I've got? Will I block other traffic in 
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the process? How can I| accomplish it 
with the least damage to equipment? Do 
I have time to do it now? Will I have 
time to come back and get it later? Will 
I save time by delaying traffic a little 
now and gaining the use of my disabled 
vehicle immediately?”—he must answer 
all these questions. If he answers them 
correctly he'll save time. 

When making expedient repairs, the 
completeness of the repair may depend 
upon the time you have. Much precious 
time can be wasted by tackling a prob- 
lem in the wrong way or taking unnec- 
essary steps in making repairs. Time is 
not a variable. It is constant and the 
other factors must be made to comply 
with the time available. 


HE last factor—the situation—may be 

considered as a combination of all the 
other factors plus the outside contribut- 
ing conditions. “It depends on the situa- 
tion” is definitely applicable in field 
maintenance. Weather, terrain, enemy 
activity, all have a controlling effect. 
The more adverse the situation, the 
greater the problems. However, by ju- 
dicious consideration and command co- 
operation, the situation can be made 
favorable for maintenance. The main- 
tenance section should be conveniently 
located and security should be provided. 
It should move only when absolutely 
necessary. It should be accessible to all 
parts of the organization. An effort must 
be made to keep the load light; that is, 
avoid unnecessary calls for the wrecker, 
seek assistance in freeing mired vehicles. 
The situation can be controlled, but it 
takes training and cooperation. 


HESE then are the five factors gov- 

erning maintenance. I have made no 
mention of how these same factors affect 
schedule maintenance but how they 
affect field maintenance and breakdown 
or emergency repairs. You can see that 
it is not necessary to sit passively and let 
the world and the enemy go by, but 
that you can do something for yourself 
to alleviate adverse conditions. The 
whole process has extremely gratifying 
results. The more you do for yourself, 
the less supporting services have to do 
for you. The less they have to do to 
help you in these field expedients, the 
more they can do for you in the sched- 
uled mintenance program. Everybody 
gains, but note—it doesn’t just happen. 
It takes definite aggressive action on 
somebody's part, usually the battalion 
motor officer, to spark these efforts. The 
result is the accomplishment of the mis- 
sion, making available a maximum of 
organizational transportation. 








Infantry School Instructional 
Material 


The following new instructional ma- 
terial suitable for non-resident as well 
as resident instruction may be ordered 
from the Book Department, The In- 
fantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., 
at the prices shown. (The Comsat 
Forces Book Service regrets that it can- 
not handle orders for these pamphlets. ) 


WEAPONS DEPARTMENT 


Transition Firing: No. 1269. Tran- 
sition firing of marksmanship qualifica- 
tion course for M1 rifle; concurrent 
training in landscape target firing. 8 
hours. 10¢ 


Marksmanship, Cail. .3OMG 
M1917A1: No. 1329. Range proce- 
dure, emplacing; zeroing, sighting and 
aiming, and manipulation; practice fir- 
ing, Table L, Course A. 4 hours. 10¢ 


Technique of Fire, MG Cal. .30: 
No. 1379. Final protective lines; sec- 
tors of fire; range cards; auxiliary aim- 
ing point; position defilade. 8 hours. 10¢ 


TACTICAL DEPARTMENT 


Reinforced Battalion, Armored 
Division in Defense: No. 2614, Con- 
ference and terrain exercise emphasizing 
principles, organization, planning and 


| conduct by a reinforced battalion and 


company of the armored division in mo- 
bile defense to include demonstration 
of a reinforced company occupying part 
of the outpost system. TF 17-1560, 
“Tank-Armored Infantry Team in the 
Mobile Defense.” 4 hours. 50¢ 


STAFF DEPARTMENT 


Casualty Reporting: No. 6506. 
Familiarization with the responsibilities 
of battalion and echelon commanders 
for the collection, evacuation, identifica- 
tion and burial of deceased personnel 
subject to military jurisdiction; casualty 
definition; procedures for the collection 
of information including circumstances 
known by individuals witnessing the 
occurrence, covering all types of casual- 
ties; importance of prompt and accurate 
reporting; disposition of personal effects 
of deceased personnel; reports required; 
responsibilities for preparation of sym- 
pathy letters; and restriction on corres- 
pondence. 2 hours. 


Introduction to Company Supply: 
No. 7651. Duties of company supply 
personnel and their relationship with 
other supply personnel; types of proper- 
ty; use of allowance publications. 1 
hour. 35¢ 











FRONT AND CENTER 


More, rather than less unification, 
would seem to be the goal of President 
Eisenhower's Administration. It is no- 
table that the President spoke of the 
need for “a strong fighting service” 
rather than services in his State of the 
Union message (Page 8) and also warned 
against letting “traditions or habits stand 
in the way of developing an efficient 
military force.” 


7 7 7 


The increasing effect of atomic and 
other new weapons on the doctrine, or- 
ganization and equipment of the Army 
is seen in the announcement of the 
establishment of an Office of Special 
Weapons Developments Director at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, as a field section of 
the Office of the Chief of Army Field 
Forces. His job will be to maintain 
liaison with other agencies, plan and 
direct Army participation in special 
weapons developments and tests, make 
evaluations and reports, and keep Army 
authorities abreast of developments. 


7 7 7 


Congress will probably repeal two 
unfortunate riders to service appropria- 
tion bills. On the Davis amendment 
restricting promotions Chairman Short 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee got his figures of speech mixed but 
still was clear enough when he said: 
“It was aimed at the top brass, but hit 
the junior officers. We were asleep at 
the switch.” The Committee was told 
by its Chief Counsel that he could “not 
see the validity of a further extension of 
the so-called Van Zandt Amendment. 
It [had] served its purpose”—of keeping 
regular officers from retiring as long as 
reservists were on involuntary active 
duty and enlistments were being ex- 
tended. 


g 7 v 


In his valedictory, retiring Air Force 
Secretary Finletter spoke as though the 
Air Force was still unhappy over the 
organic aviation of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. He said it was time to re- 
view the Key West-Newport inter- 
Service agreements of 1948. He said 
that he thought the recent Army-Air 
Force agreement on Army use of heli- 
copters and small fixed-wing aircraft “is 
only sensible,” that he favored a Marine 
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Corps air force as long as it wasn't built 
and maintained at the expense of the 
Air Force, and that “as far as the Navy 
goes, that is a problem which has to be 
settled at a higher level than the serv- 


ices.” 
7 7 7 


Inactivation of two corps headquar- 
ters in the U.S. doesn’t mean that the 
Army is reducing its combat strength. 
The corps were activated following the 
outbreak of the Korean Conflict when 
future mobilization requirements were 
uncertain and to help in the then press- 
ing job of creating trained units. With 
the Army’s strength stabilized and the 
training program well set up, the work 
of these corps headquarters could be 
assumed by army headquarters without 
loss of efficiency and with some saving 
in manpower. 


v 7 f 


Noting that “malicious attacks” are 
sometimes made on men in uniform, 
Mr. Truman in his final press confer- 
ence read a statement praising the armed 
forces. “I believe that our military lead- 
ers are doing a tremendous job and doing 
it well. ...1 know no group of men 
more deserving of our respect, gratitude 
and support,” said the retiring Com- 
mander in Chief. 


7 7 7 


Mr. Lovett’s observation that reor- 
ganization of the Army’s technical serv- 





LT. COL. HOLLIS C. CLARK 


Almost annually for a good many 
years your Editors received a pleas- 
ant call from a very spry and alert 
former Editor. Lieutenant Colonel 
Hollis C. Clark, Infantry, Retired, 
never lost interest in the doings of 
your Association and long made it a 
custom to come in to pay his re 
briefly to new Editors. Colonel Clark 
was Editor of the Infantry Journal 
and Secretary of the U. S. Infantry 
Association from December 1906 to 
May 1909. Those were the days 
when the Infantry Association was 
fighting a hard battle to “lift the 
Infantry out of the peasant class,” 
as one veteran aptly put it. Under 
Colonel Clark the Journal was a fine 
professional magazine as well. 

Colonel Clark, 85, died at Walter 
Reed Hospital on January 5, 1953. 











ices “would be no more painful than 
backing into a buzz saw” and that he 
has seen one memorandum outlining a 
“promising” method remains a small 
mystery. Department of Defense ofh- 
cials say they can’t identify the paper 
Mr. Lovett referred to, although one 
report has it that the study or a similar 
one had been prepared by Karl Bendet- 
sen, a former Assistant Secretary of the 
Army. It is possible, though, that de- 
tails of the proposed reorganization and 
justifications for it may be made public 
before this appears. Certainly argu- 
ments against the technical services are 
as old as the services themselves. And 
also certainly, as Mr. Lovett observed, 
the system works—“amazing” though it 
may be to him and others. 


7 A vd 


One million persons go in the mili- 
tary manpower pool each year—that is, 
they become 18% years old—and a mil- 
lion go out at the rate of 90,000 a month, 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg reported in a 
final summary of her activities as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Manpower 
and Personnel. This manpower pool is 
low because the birth rate in the 1930s 
was low and will not increase appreci- 
ably until 1960. Military manpower 
requirements can only be met, she sug- 
gested, by tightening up college defer- 
ments, making it clear that such a de- 
ferment is a postponement and not a 
virtual exemption. Students who be- 
come fathers while in school should be 
required to serve and she recommends 
that all who have become fathers since 
25 June 1950 should serve. 


7 A 7 


Veteran newspaper correspondents in 
Korea were as unhappy over the first 
distorted newspaper account of Opera- 
tion Smack as the Army. After pleading 
with Eighth Army to give them more 
opportunities to cover combat operations 
at first hand, these newsmen were aghast 
wher; an inexperienced newcomer in 
their ranks told the story in terms of the 
lurid cover put on the operations order 
and called a “scenario” by a likewise 
inexperienced PIO. It was reported that 
the first hint many of the experienced 
correspondents had of this fiasco was 
urgent queries from their editors on that 
reporter's “scoop.” 
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FROM THE SCHOOLS 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 





Clarification 


In this space in the January issue, in 
an item on “Marksmanship” the system 
used at The Infantry School of giving a 
coach added incentive to “coach” his pupil 
during rifle marksmanship training was 
described. The article stated that the 
School “has adopted a system that allows 
the coach to add extra points to his score 
if the pupil qualifies.” Some misunder- 
standing has arisen over the exact use 
made of the “points” referred to in the 
article. The points, 10 for expert, 7 for 
sharpshooter, 3 for marksman and none 
for failure to qualify, are added to the 
coach’s academic grade for his rifle marks- 
manship firing. The additional points in 
no way affect the coach’s or firer’s quali- 
fication scores as outlined in FM 23-5; 
they affect only the academic grade of the 
coach under the School’s grading system. 


Monographs 


Every Infantry Officer Advanced Class 
student now prepares a 2500-4000 word 
thesis on a selected military subject. Each 
officer also gives a 20-minute oral presen- 
tation based on his written material. 

These monographs cover almost all 
phases of training, tactics and administra- 
tion as well as many new ideas. After 
grading they are filed in The Infantry 
School Library and become valuable ref- 
erence material, 


New Commandant 


Brigadier General Guy S. Meloy, Jr. 
assumed command of The Infantry Cen- 
ter on 10 January. Before this assignment, 
General Meloy was the Assistant Com- 
mandant, TIS. His predecessor, Major 
General Robert N. Young is now Deputy 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G1, Department 
of the Army. 


Semi-Portable Range 


The Weapons Department and Combat 
Development Section and AFF Board No. 
3 are currently testing the Ground Com- 
bat Assessor, a semi-portable — electronic 


range. GCA is an electro-mechanical de- 
vice consisting of three E and one B type 
metal silhouette targets set up at varying 
ranges. The targets can be raised or low- 
ered by remote control. They can also be 
arranged to raise and lower automatically 
at specific pre-set intervals of time or to 
count hits during a specific time interval. 
One of the E silhouette targets is mounted 
on a dolly and can be traversed along a 
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65-foot track, its speed and direction being 
controlled by the operator. 

The scoring apparatus consists of a mi- 
crophone, mounted below the target, which 
picks up the sound of the projectile striking 
the metal target. The resulting electrical 
impulse is relayed to a counter at the op- 
erator’s console. 

If the results of current tests are fa- 
vorable it is likely that the Ground Com- 
bat Assessor may be used at AFF installa- 


tions for transition and field firing. 


THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 





New Training Aid 


The Department of Air Training has 
added a model of Fort Sill and the sur- 
rounding area to its training aids. Con- 
structed by the post training aids section, 
it will be located in the new Link trainer 
classroom. 

Eight circuits beneath the large table on 
which the model is mounted will furnish 
power for the field and obstruction lights. 
A complete blackout is possible, to simulate 
night flying conditions. A panoramic back 
drop is provided to show prominent check 
points on the horizon. 

The model will (1) orient incoming 
students on the Post Field traffic patterns 
and the general formation of local terrain; 
(2) simulate arrivals and departures at 
Post Field in conjunction with Link ac- 
tivities; (3) provide training for control 
tower operators. 


New FA Training Tests 
A board of officers, representing the 


various departments of TAS, has com- 
pleted revision of Army Training Test 
6-1, Field Artillery Battery. The new test 
emphasizes speed and accuracy in the ad- 
justment and delivery of fire, cutting the 
time allowed for all observed missions and 
increasing the required survey accuracy. 
The test has been forwarded to OCAFF 
for review. Training Tests 6-2 and 6-3 on 
the field artillery and rocket battalions are 
also being revised. 


Tests for Artillery Weapons 


Basic periodic tests for field artillery 
weapons to determine that the sight mount 
remains in correct relationship with the 
tube throughout the limits of elevation and 
to check the adjustment of cross- and 
longitudinal-level bubbles have been de- 
veloped by Ordnance, tested by TAS, 
and adopted for the Artillery. These tests 
are to be performed at the discretion of the 
unit commander but suggested intervals 


are: a year for guns used for nonfiring 
training, three months for guns that are 
fired, and as soon as possible after extensive 
use, accidents, or movement across rough 
terrain. 

Before testing the fire control equip- 
ment a gunner’s quadrant to be used in 
the tests is given an end-for-end test and 
the trunnions are leveled. Leveling of the 
trunnions is checked by observing that 
the axis of the bore tracks a plumb line 
throughout the limits of elevation. The 
plumb line is suspended so that it hangs 
about five feet in front of the muzzle of 
the weapon being tested. The tests of the 
on-carriage sighting equipment are then 
performed as prescribed in the new weap- 
ons series of field manuals (FM 6-75, 
FM 6-76, FM 6-81, etc.). 

At the completion of these basic peri- 
odic tests, with all sighting equipment in 
proper adjustment, lines are scribed at 
specified points across the fixed and mov- 
able parts of the sight mount. At any later 
time when leveling is impossible and it is 
desired to bore sight the gun, these scribed 
lines are matched. This is to obtain the 
same relationship between the axis of the 
bore and the sighting equipment that ex- 
isted during the tests. 

Although these tests are conducted by 
the using artillery units, indicated adjust- 
ments are performed by Ordnance service 
units. 


Medical Instruction 
Students at The Artillery School are 


showing interest in the medical subjects 
recently included in the curriculum. In- 
cluded are such topics as hygiene and 
sanitation, medical aspects of atomic war- 
fare, staff and command relationships of 
the surgeon, medical plans, and evacuation 
of the sick and wounded. These topics are 
presented with the dual purpose of out- 
lining the responsibilities of the com- 
mander and the surgeon, and of showing 
how these responsibilities are the mutual 
concern of both. 

A sizable portion of the study is given 
to the organization, functions, employ- 
,ment, and communications of the medical 
units within, and in direct support of the 
division, emphasizing that the medical 
facilities of a command are the cominand- 
er's responsibility. 

Medical channels and facilities are 
studied to provide a working knowledge 
of the medical means available to the 
commander, both as organic detachments 
furnishing unit medical support to the 
artillery, and the neighboring facilities 
which become involved in the medical care 
of the artillery observation and liaison 
personnel on’ duty with the supported unit. 
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lrons in the Fire 


Midget Submarine 


Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. is 
to design and build a prototype 25-ton midget 
submarine for the Navy. While specifications 
of the small craft remain classified, company 
officials confirmed that it could be used to pro- 
ject guided missiles. Such a sub could likewise 
be taken to sea by a larger undersea craft and 
launched close to enemy target. 


Portable heater 


Portable Heating Plant 


A portable heating system designed for use 
in temporary construction or for emergencies has 
been developed by National Heater Company. 
Military applications and uses are apparent in it. 

These oil-fired heating units come in six sizes 
ranging in output from 200,000 to 1,800,000 
BTUs. The heaters have induced draft blowers 
and require only a short vent connection for 
exhaust. An adjustable belt drive fixes the draft 
at proper intensity. For indoor use the heaters 
can be mounted on casters, and skids can be used 
for outdoor installations. 


Ambulance jeep has 100-inch wheelbase 
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Republic's high speed, high altitude XF-91 interceptor 


Rocket Plane 


USAF’s very-high-speed interceptor plane, the XF-91, built by Repub- 
lic Aviation, recently completed the first supersonic rocket powered flight ever 
made by an American combat-type fighter. The announcement revealed that 
supersonic speeds were reached but all performance details are restricted. Extra 
power for the supersonic speeds is furnished by a 6,000-pound thrust rocket 
engine in addition to J-47, 5,200-pound thrust turbojet engine and afterburner. 


Tank Recovery Vehicle 


Chrysler Tank plant will produce a new tank recovery vehicle for Army 
Ordnance just as soon as engineering work has been completed. Details have 
not been disclosed. 


Heavy Equipment Drop 


The first mass paradrop of heavy engineer construction equipment was 
recently completed by Army Engineers and Air Force troop-carrier units. Forty 
Fairchild C-119s were used to drop some 400 tons of special construction 
equipment, which included: a 21,000-pound crawler tractor with bulldozer, 
21,000-pound front-loader tractor, an 18,000-pound rubber-wheeled tractory, 
an 18,000-pound grader, a 17,500-pound dump truck and a 13,000-pound 
scraper. As many as six 100-foot chutes were required to bring the heavy 
vehicles safely to the ground where they were immediately put to use by the 
engineer troops in constructing a 4,000-foot airstrip. 


Armor, Lower Torso 


Combat troops in Korea are now testing “bullet-proof” shorts. They are 
made of the same material as the armored vest—12 layers of flexible, spot- 
laminated nylon duck, encased in a water-resistant vinyl layer with an outer 
covering of six-ounce nylon fabric known as “lower torso armor,” the shorts 
protect the hips, abdomen and groin. The shorts are worn with suspenders 
and come in small, medium and large sizes with side laces for adjustment. 
Each set weighs four pounds. 


Jeep Ambulance 


A new jeep-ambulance will soon go ivito production at the Willys- 
Overland plant at Toledo. With a larger wheelbase (100 inches instead of the 
standard 81 inches), the Jeep ambulance has an extra long body with ample 
space for litters. It can accommodate three litter patients or two litter and as 
many as four ambulatory patients, and still allow room for a medical attendant. 
The entire vehicle is inclosed and has a forced-air heater, providing complete 
weather protection. The parts used in its manufacture will be 96 per cent 
interchangeable with other jeeps used by the services. The vehicle was tested 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., Ft. Knox, Ky., and the Marine Corps’ 
Quantico, Va. base. 
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* BOOK REVIEWS * 


BARUCH: ADMINISTRATOR AND PROPHET 

PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH. Bernard Baruch and 
a@ Biveprint for Security. By Morris V. Rosen- 
bloom. Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. After- 
word by Charles E. Wilson. American Surveys, 
in Association with Farrar, Stravs & Young, 
1953. 325 Pages; index; $3.95. 


Some few years ago, Mr. John D. Small, 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board, 
said, “The heart of our armed forces is the 
American fighting man, but the muscle 
consists of the ships, tanks, guns, and 
bombers, the fighting aircraft, and the 
other instruments of war with which he 
carries out his fighting mission.” No other 
nation has factories, management, and 
skilled labor comparable to those of the 
United States and as capable of providing 
the necessary “muscle” to its armed forces. 
These resources in tools and in the other 
economic potentials of the nation are, 
however, of little value unless there is an 
effective organization in time of war to co- 
ordinate their operations and divide the 
output with wisdom and justice between 
the armed forces, the civilian population, 
and our allies. 

What that organization should be, and 
what administrative methods it should 


adopt, has been the constant preoccupation 
of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch during much 
of his long life. His essential contribution 


to victory in World War I as head of the 
War Industries Board has already been 
recognized by history in full measure. Ever 
since that experience, he has been the ad- 
vocate of sound preparedness and of in- 
telligent planning in time of peace for the 
use of our resources in a major war. He 
has been not only a capable organizer, but 
an effective administrator and a_ wise 
prophet. Too often his words have fallen 
on deaf ears, but he has never been fear- 
ful of repeating his recommendations that 
should be carefully heeded by all Ameri- 
can citizens. This country owes much to 
Mr. Baruch. How much, is proved by Mr. 
Rosenbloom’s book, which provides the op- 
portunity to become familiar with Mr. 
Baruch’s achievements and philosophy. 

World War I gave Mr. Baruch his first 
lesson in economic mobilization. It showed 
the difficulty of improvising in the critical 
confusion of a major war. He has repeat- 
edly reminded us that the cost of extem- 
porizing in 1917-18 could be measured in 
billions of dollars. In spite of his efforts, 
in 1940-41, one ineffectual agency after 
another was set up, attempting to devise 
an effective over-all control for the growing 
economic mobilization to meet the ‘world 
crisis. The problem was ultimately solved, 
but again at excessive cost and with too 
much delay, largely through neglect of 
Mr. Baruch’s teachings. 

Mr. Baruch’s program for keeping the 
peace in a troubled world has always been, 
first and foremost, well trained and well 
equipped armed forces. Behind them, he 
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has advocated in peacetime a nucleus of a 
super agency that would appraise our re- 
sources, determine our requirements, and 
prepare plans for the effective use of our 
national potential. This skeleton organi- 
zation could be expanded in the event of 
war by the mere addition of personnel. It 
would definitely prevent the disastrous and 
costly improvising of two World Wars, 
and if Mr. Baruch’s advice were taken, it 
would certainly diminish the inflationary 
trends that inevitably accompany war. 

In her foreword to this book, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt asserts that, “Mr. Rosen- 
bloom has captured the very essence of this 
man’s great wisdom and vision.” In a 
final chapter, Charles E. Wilson, former 
director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation after Korea, expresses the hope that 
this book will preserve the lessons of the 
past, and acknowledges his own debt to 
Mr. Baruch. Mr. Rosenbloom’s book, al- 
though it would have been more useful if 
the contents had been better organized, 
should help to counteract some of the de- 
fects that Mr. Baruch observed in 1949, 
when he said, “Lack of self-discipline, 
weird economics, strange ethics, and per- 
verted logic, if persisted in, will surely 
destroy us.” Mr. Baruch’s example of pa- 
triotic devotion and his thoughtful teach- 
ings will help to preserve the republic in 
the divided world of the second half of the 
twentieth century.—BricapieR GENERAL 
DonaLp ARMSTRONG. 


TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING USSR 

SOVIET ATTITUDES TOWARD AUTHORITY. By 
Margaret Mead. McGraw-Hill, 1951. 149 
Pages; $4.00. 

THE ORGANIZATIONAL WEAPON. By Philip 
Selznick. McGraw-Hill, 1952. 350 Pages. 
These are both studies prepared and pub- 

lished for the Rand Corporation which 

under Air Force and Ford Foundation 
auspices, has been doing much valuable 
research for the past several years. 

Miss Mead, foremost of American an- 
thropologists, headed the team that sought 
the material for Soviet Attitudes Toward 
Authority and drafted the report. In de- 
termining the attitudes it was necessary to 
use all methods of fact-finding except direct 
observation. For this, second-hand obser- 
vation was of necessity substituted. There 
is a full outline of the Soviet systems of 
authority and the customary responses to 
them. 

Miss Mead writes in technical language 
but since she is one of our best living sci- 
entific writers, her book is readable though 
technical. She brings out a great deal we 
should all know about the Soviet people 
and their leaders. 

The Organizational Weapon is also of 
much value in giving us the Soviet con- 
cept of the “combat party” and its uses in 
the aggressive aspects of Communistic de- 
velopment. There is helpful material also 


on the vulnerability of institutional targets, 
but the study is not the practical rule book 
for handling Communist infiltration which 
it might well have been. It is the back- 
ground material for such a book.—G.V. 


PEACE THROUGH UNDERSTANDING 
THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS. By F. S. C. 

Northrop. The Macmillan Company, 1952. 

362 Pages; index; $5.00. 

Why was the Communism of Mao 
Tse-tung victorious over the democratic 
liberalism of Chiang Kai-shek in China? 
Mr. Northrop’s answer to that question is 
the key to his thesis that power politics 
and the balance of power will never keep 
the peace. Nor will a foreign policy lim- 
ited to dollar aid suffice to win nations to 
our side. According to Mr. Northrop the 
most effective measures in international 
relations are based on an understanding of 
the minds of foreign peoples as expressed 
in their religion and philosophy. To be 
precise, here are the four major reasons 
that Mr. Northrop discovers to explain 
Communist success in China: 

“First, the Communists give great initial 
attention to understanding any culture 
they hope eventually to take over, paying 
attention to its inner, basic beliefs and 
mentality as well as its outer needs and 
forms. 

“Second, they put themselves on the 
side of the resurgence and revivification of 
the indigenous cultural beliefs instead of 
merely imposing foreign ideas, as previous 
imperialisms have done. Every movement 
for the resurgence of Asia or of Islam is 
infiltrated and vigorously supported by 
Communists. . . . The Communists won 
China in part because they first made the 
Chinese feel that they were taking them 
back to their own traditions and making 
them vital Chinese and vital Asians rather 
than artificial imitations of Americans and 
Westerners. 

“Third, when the Communists turn to 
the introduction of their own mentality 
they begin not with a heavy gift of arms 
or of technicians or of money but with 
their Marxist ideas. This is why indoc- 
trination is the essence of Communist 
practice. The Marxist knows that if you 
do not capture the mind, anything else you 
do will not succeed. 

“Fourth, the Communists succeeded in 
China because Chiang Kai-shek failed 
long before the Americans stopped back- 
ing him. He failed because he was un- 
able, while under the pressures of insti- 
tuting social reforms and resisting military 
invasion, to make compatible the doctrine 
of filial piety of his Chinese Confucianism 
with his Methodist Christianity and West- 
ern liberal constitutional nationalism.” 

Mr. Northrop sees in the challenge of 
Asia to the West the end of a foreign pol- 
icy that concentrated too exclusively on 
relations with Europe. Consequently his 
efforts here are directed to explaining 
the subtle and difficult ideologies of Islam 
and Asia. These are examined against a 
background of the theory and practice of 
Russian Communism and of the present 
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Western civilization in which we play a 
major role. The author sees hope for an 
ultimately peaceful world in the trend 
toward a smaller number of cultural po- 
litical units, but the process must neces- 
sarily be slow and arduous. As long as 
there is no change in the Communist aim 
of proletarian world revolution—and there 
is little probability of such an event—our 
efforts must be continued to build a world 
legal order with a police force adequate 
to restrain Communist aggression. 
Whether or not we prefer the theories 
of international relations advanced by 
Messrs. Acheson and Kennan or agree 
with the theory of history developed by 
Mr. Toynbee, all of which Mr. Northrop 
believes untenable, we can profit by the 
latter's analysis, in this book of the mind 
of Islam, Asia and Russia. It is extremely 
hard reading with its many philosophic 
abstractions, but rewarding in the new light 
it throws on the world we live in.—Brica- 
pier Generat DonaLp ARMSTRONG. 


“SAUCERS, GALLEY PROOFS" 
FLYING SAUCERS. By Donald H. Menzel. Har- 
vard University Press. 319 Pages; $4.75. 
Dear Editor: 

(1) Received large bundle identified as 
“Saucers, galley proofs.” 

(2) After mature deliberation, con- 
cluded that this was not a proof that 
“Saucers were found in Galleys” (Roman 
or Nautical). 

(3) Attempted to evaluate same, play- 
ing solitaire with miscellaneous assorted 
sheets. Learned a good deal about soli- 
taire. 

(4) Concluded that Menzel (who has 
a fine reputation in solar studies) has 
written a very good book in which (a) he 
explains both historical and present-day 
saucer epidemics in terms of honestly seen 
natural phenomena, (b) disposes of the 
normal hoaxes, (c) takes a few excursions 
into “other worlds,” (d) gives a scientific 
basis (sometimes not as quantitative as I 
should have preferred) for explaining all 
sorts of fascinating observational illusions, 
Ce) does all this in a rather attractive style. 

(5) Book is recommended: (a) subject 
matter interesting, (b) well handied, (c) 
provides ample testimony and proof to the 
infinite capability of human beings to “in- 
terpret” what they see in terms of their 
hopes and fears—not always corresponding 
to the facts. 

(6) Book recommended for: (a) saucer 
fans, (b) intelligence and briefing officers, 
(c) the curious. Best regards,—G. C., 


Friymnc SORCERER. 


EXCELLENT GUIDE 
THE AIR FORCE OFFICER'S GUIDE. By Lt. Gen. 

George H. Brett, USAF Rtd., and Albert Doug- 

las. McGraw-Hill Company. 190 Pages; 

Iustrated; Appendix; Index; $5.00. 

There have been innumerable editions, 
versions, and approaches to an Army Off- 
cer’s Guide and many of them have been 
inadequate, to put it mildly. But here is a 
guide for Air Force officers that seems 
really to fill the bill very well. 
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First of all, The Air Force Officer's Guide 
is quite complete. That is to say, it has 
most all of the useful information in it 
that an Air officer would not find readily 
available in official publications. Secondly, 
the book is well arranged and has a com- 
plete index and is thoroughly usable. Many 
of the illustrations in the book are just 
decoration but those that are essential are 
well done. And finally, the writing is 
straight from the shoulder and downright 
pleasant to read. 

Actually this book is similar to good 
Army guides. You'll find chapters devoted 
to organization, customs of the service, his- 
tory of the Air Force, personal conduct, 
and so on. However, the lively writing 
and the economy of words make it fun to 
read. One humorous example of the econ- 
omy and force of the writing style may be 
found in a chapter directed at the Air 
Force wife. It seems worth quoting: “For 
example, you should never decline a for- 
mal invitation from the commanding ofh- 
cer of your husband’s base without a sound 
excuse, such as having just died. . . .” 
Are there any questions?—R.F.C. 


RAILROADS, NORTH AND SOUTH 
THE NORTHERN RAILROADS IN THE CIVIL WAR, 

1861-1865. By Thomas Weber. Columbia 

University Press. 318 Pages; index; $4.00. 
THE RAILROADS OF THE CONFEDERACY. By 

Robert C. Black Ill. University of North Caro- 

lina Press. 360 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 

Index; $6.00. 

Few persons in either service in 1861 
had given much thought to the possible use 
of railroads for attaining mobility in mili- 
tary operations or even for quick supply of 
field forces. After the outbreak the rail- 
roads themselves hardly knew what was 
expected of them. Soon they were being 
used to an extent never before seen in the 
world’s history. That is the story these 
two books combine to tell. 

The demands of the war contributed 
much to the improvement of our railroads. 
This period hastened the tying together of 
many unconnected lines, the change from 
wood to coal for fuel, conversion from iron 
to steel, standardization of gauges and 
equipment, the development of special 
rolling stock like hospital cars, armored 
cars, and railway artillery. 

Over half of Mr. Weber’s solid text 
deals with operational and economic prob- 
lems, interesting more to the student of 
transportation history than to us. But it gets 
down to the business of war in the latter 
half. The U. S. Military Railroads was an 
outfit operating out of the War Depart- 
ment that ran all railroads in areas captured 
by Union forces, It was not controlled by 
field commanders. Fortunately, the Army 
employed experienced railroaders for whom 
a train’s sole mission was to move men and 
the things they needed to fight a war, 
from where they were to where they were 
needed, as often and as quickly as possible. 
They allowed no interference by quarter- 
masters or generals with ideas of using cars 
for warehouses or quarters. The accom- 
plishments of USMR are amazing, as Mr. 
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Off-Duty Reading 





Mountain-Climbing, Diving and Underground Adventures 


OOD books on adventure and exploration are getting harder to come by all 
the time, but every once in awhile the publishers pay off with the i ey 
This time it is two remarkable books. The first one is Annapurna, by Maurice 
Herzog (Dutton, $5.00), the almost incredible story of the ascent of the high- 
est mountain man has yet conquered. There have been great books on moun- 
tain-climbing before, but none has seemed to catch so well the triumph of the 
human spirit that conquers the great mountains of the world. Certainly nothing 
less could have conquered Annapurna, for the effort involved to make the 
ascent, and to endure the tortures of frozen hands and feet during the descent 
goes far beyond the capacity of mere flesh and blood. 


HE SILENT WORLD, by Captain J. Y. Cousteau (Harper, $4.00), takes 

us in exactly the opposite direction. Captain Cousteau and his colleagues 
developed the aqualung diving technique that permits free dives and independ- 
ent movement to depths up to 300 feet. The equipment consists of three small 
tanks of compressed air, an air regulator that feeds air to the diver automati- 
cally, breathing tubes, and watertight glass mask over eyes and nose. The 
diver has freedom of movement unknown to the helmet diver. Captain Cous- 
teau is a scientist as well as a diver, and has recorded his experiences clearly 
and brilliantly, debunking on the way a lot of the pure hokum about diving 
that has accumulated over the years, much of it in the “sea-monster” category. 
He reports from personal experience that most of the monsters of the deep, in- 
cluding the dread octopus, the moray eel, and the ray, will not attack the “men- 
fish,” and want little more than to be let severely alone. The Silent World is a 
book that adds immeasurably to our knowledge of the sea and of the reactions 
of the men who go into its depths. It is packed with every sort of thrill and 
adventure, and the undersea photographs, many of them in a riot of color, are 
the finest we've ever seen in print. 


RUCE MARSHALL’s The White Rabbit (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50) is one 

of the best stories of underground work and escape to come out of World 
War II. The White Rabbit was RAF Wing-Commander F. F. E. Yeo-Thomas, 
otherwise known to the French Resistance as Shelley. He was responsible for 
trying to coordinate French Resistance activities, both on the ground and in 
England, and was widely regarded as one of Britain’s top agents. This book is 
a real thriller, but it is also a very thorough record of the work of an agent in 
an enemy-occupied country and of the intricate planning necessary to keep an 
underground operation going. It is also an almost too-graphic account of what 
happens when such an agent is captured and tortured, as Yeo-Thomas was. 


P. HERBERT, the man of many talents, has turned to Napoleon for ma- 
« terial for his new novel, Why Waterloo (Doubleday, $4.00). Mr. Herbert 
has written some forty books and a dozen musical comedies, has been a Member 
of Parliament, and is an accomplished scholar, as this book shows. Why Waterloo 
is a novel of Napoleon in the ten months before the Hundred Days, an attempt 
to find out what prompted the Emperor to attempt to seize power again. The book 
is soundly and thoroughly researched and, though many students of Napeoleon 
may disagree with the author, they'll have a hard time proving him wrong. 
“The charge,” says Mr. Herbert, “is not that one man, through wild ambition, 
would not accept defeat. It is that the many, having no magnanimity, were 
unfit for victory. Napoleon did not ‘break out’ of Elba: he was driven out.” 


EADERS of Comsat Forces Journat will remember Stefan T. Possony 
for his Strategic Air Power (Infantry Journal Press, $5.00), still the most 
comprehensive and accurate study we have of the uses of air power. Dr. Pos- 
sony has now written A Century of Conflict (Regnery, $7.50), an equally 
comprehensive study of Communist techniques of world revolution as they 
have evolved ioe the last hundred years. He shows in detail the essentially 
military characteristics of communist strategy, and how each phase of the pro- 
gram fits into the Soviet master plan. A Century of Conflict is by no means 
light reading, but it is necessary reading for the student of modern war.—O.C.S. 








Weber's statistics prove. It passed its great- 
est test in Sherman’s campaign. 

Mr. Black’s book points up the fact that 
for the South, with its initial advantage of 
interior lines, it had to be a railroad war 
from start to finish. But the Confederacy 
didn’t do its best with what it had. The 
Union’s strong government gave President 
Lincoln powers he was free to use if he 
had to. The Confederacy’s Constitution 
emphasized state authority, and under such 
a setup the central government dared not 
risk placing its carriers under effective con- 
trol. But material troubles were many. 
Not a new rail was produced during the 
war; gauges were of various widths and 
schedules erratic; rolling stock and shops 
couldn’t operate for lack of metal; there 
were too many gaps in what should have 
been continuous lines; organization in the 
industry was loose and civilian operators 
unwilling to make serious sacrifices; operat- 
ing manpower suffered by reason of a 
faulty conscription policy. Mr. Black’s 
presentation is further evidence that good 
military history can be written in popular 
language. His text is enriched by inter- 
esting illustrations and many fine maps 
CWeber’s has neither). For students of the 
Civil War and for those interested in the 
growth of the iron horse, the almost simul- 
taneous publication of these two works 


should be a happy event.—N.J.A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE HERBLOCK BOOK. Text and 
Cartoons by Herbert Block. The Bea- 
con Press. 244 Pages; $2.75. Cartoons 
and prose by the Washington Post's fa- 
mous political cartoonist. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE WORLD 
EMERGENCY. By J. C. Flanagan and 
others. University of Pittsburgh Press. 
198 Pages; $4.00. 


DESPERATE WOMEN. By James D. 
Horan. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 336 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. The 
adventure stories of thirteen women. 


VERDICT IN KOREA. By Robert T. 
Ney Bald Eagle Press. 207 Pages; 
4.00. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE WHIP. 
By Maria Flores. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. 268 Pages; $3.50. A biogra- 
phy of the late Eva Peron by a woman 
who was born and raised in Argentina. 


LIBERAL ARTS DICTIONARY in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Spanish. Edited 
by Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor. 
Philosophical Library. 307 Pages; $6.00. 


CITIZENS OF THE WORLD. By 
Stringfellow Barr. Doubleday & Com- 
pany. 285 Pages; $3.00. 


SOVIET OPPOSITION TO STALIN: 
A Case Study in World War II. By 
George Fischer. Harvard University 
Press. 230 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


WIND, STORM AND RAIN: The 
Story of Weather. By Denning Miller. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 177 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $3.95. 
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BASIC MILITARY TEXTS DESIGNED TO HELP— 


COMPANY OFFICERS AND NONCOMS 
EMBARRASSMENT-SAVERS which will pull you out of a hole. Don’t be caught short! 


With these manuals, designed for you, impossible questions become simply hard, and 
hard questions become easy. 


TIME-SAVERS which will short-cut you through pages and pages of written text right 
to the answer. Don’t waste time looking for obscure information or instructional ma- 
terial when the key to it is here. Buy now—and let our manuals work for you. 


SPECIAL PACKAGE OFFER .. 
NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


Still the finest training aids ever devised for the junior officer or NCO, 
cuembanmens NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS give you the essential information 
noms r00 racer on basic subjects. You'll find each set of NOTES a complete, ready-to-use 
set of lecture notes—a full, detailed lesson plan with necessary training aids 
—and a ready reference to further study of your subject. 
Now you can buy all 9 sets of NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS—a 
$10.75 value for only $9.25 if you order all the NOTES together. 


ALL THESE FOR $9.25 


Elementary Map Reading, $1.00 e Rifle, M1, Mechanical Training, $1.75 

Combat Formations, $1.00 « Carbine, M2, Mechanical Training, $1.25 

First Aid, $1.00 ® 2.36” Rocket Launcher, $1.25 

Interior Guard Duty, $1.50 . Military Courtesy & Discipline, $1.00 
Pistol, Cal. .45, M1911 & M1911A1, Mechanical Training, $1.00 























TECHNIQUE FOR ADJUTANTS BATTERY DUTIES 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR M. CHESTER BY COLONEL ROBERT F. COCKLIN 


Smooth functioning of the administrative office generally and 

receives little praise. But let things get out of whack and 

the roof falls fr No adjutant can and to let this happen. nn ore 

Confusing as the ‘paper-work”’ is at first, it must be done. If you haven't found out by now that Battery Duties 
Here is a complete guide that shows the inside picture and will save you time and energy—and contribute to the 
how to work it through. It outlines the responsibilities of smooth, efficient operation of your battery, then you're 
the job, whether it be on the battalion, regimental, divi- behind the times. Because Battery Duties will tell you 
sional, or post level; gives: techniques, hints on manage- what your job is in the battery and show you all the 
ment, ideas for organizing work, and best of all, ready necessary details of it clearly and accurately. 

reference points for a series of several hundred questions Remember, there's a lot more to the artilleryman’s job 
asked in the filling out of the necessary forms a reports than you'll find in the FMs and TMs. Battery Duties 
on inspections, publications, supplies and personnel has been especially prepared to fill in all those blank 
records. spots—to help you do your job better. 
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